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HITTING BELOW THE BELT 
ITTERNESS and unfair fighting 
characterized the debate on the 
Four-Power Treaty last week. 

No field of publie discussion calls for 
more discretion, knowledge, and regard 
for the ordinary courtesies than that of 
foreign relations; and yet it seems as if 
this debate on the Four-Power Treaty 
had furnished a disproportionate num- 
instances of indiscretion, igno- 
rance, and discourtesy. On Monday of 
last week the debate went even beyond 
the bounds of what is expected of the 
patriotic citizen. Based upon 
ihe report of a speech by the well-known 
New York lawyer Paul D. Cravath, an 
attack was made upon the good faith of 
the President and the members of the 
delegation to the Armament Conference. 
Mr. Cravath had referred to the advan- 
tage to the United States of understand- 
ing between the United States and Great 
Britain. Mr. 
iwisted into a statement that there was 


ber of 


ordinary 


Cravath’s words were 
a secret understanding between the Brit- 
American Governments. Mr. 
forcefully denied that he = in- 
fended any such statement. Even if he 


ish and 


Cravath 


had intended it, no Senator had any 
business to base upon it a reflection 
ipon the President or the delegates. 


senators who take advantage of the im- 
enjoy by speaking on the 
the Senate from having such an 
attack characterized as it deserves to be 
are hitting below the belt. We are sur- 
prised to find Senator Borah joining in 
this attack; for he has the reputation 
of fighting fairly. 

The general strategy 
the Four-Power 
as follows: 


munity they 


floor of 


of the attack gn 
Treaty has seemed to be 
Make 
preposterous; 


an accusation, no mat- 


ler how when called upon 
fo furnish 
thal the 


secrecy in 


evidence, respond by saying 
lack of evidence is proof of 
the negotiations. An edi- 
onal on the political aspects of this de- 


hale appears on another page. 


The vote upon the Four-Power 'lreaty 
Was set for Friday, Mareh 24—after 
Ihe day The Outlook goes to press. Un- 


that vote is unexpectedly postponed, 


iy results will be known by the time 
his issue of The Outlook reaches its 
readers. The indications early in the 
we were that the treaty would be ap 
proved by a small margin over the re 


7] ed two-thirds majority. If the 
undoubtedly the 
nations—-Great Britain, 
will ratify it as 


When the ratifications 


'reaty is approved, 


her signatory 
nee, and Japan— 


well as America. 
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HTAVEEN 


EMERSON 


PATHOLOGY AND 
POLITICS 


halt for poli- 
bacillus and 
await in- 


gen- 


7 ATHOLOGY does not 
P tics. The 
the damaged brain 
definitely the provision of 
tleness, security, freedom 
iety, skilled medical and 
care. The diseases are 
and rapid when the victim is left at 
the mercy of jails or almshouse war- 
dens, or is crowded and treated like 
a barrack-room loafer while political 
cliques and parties dicker for votes.” 
These are the words of Haven 
ksmerson, the distinguished physician 
and former Health Commissioner of 
the City of New York, who recently 
withdrew from the Veterans’ Bureau 
because politics interfered with pro- 
fessional efficiency. Dr. Mmerson’s 
article in next week’s Outlook is a 
compact and vivid account of the 
history of the Government's effort to 
care for the veterans of the war. 


tubercle 
do not 
rest, 
from anx- 

nursing 
relentless 











are exchanged, the four nations will be 
bound to respect one another’s rights in 
the Pacific, in case of any dispute 
among themselves” or another 
Power concerning the Pacific, to confer. 
Upon the exchange of ratifications the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance will be termi- 
nated. 


and, 
with 


THE EXPLOSIVE GROWTH 
OF RADIO 


S" RETARY 
J gineer's 


said at 


who has the en 

for the 

facts, recent Radio 
ence at Washington: 

We 

or five 


Hoover, 


respect restraint of 


the Confer- 


have witnessed im the last four 


months one of the most as- 


tounding things that has come under 
my observation in American life. 
This Department estimates that to- 
day over 600,000 (one estimate being 
1,000,000) persons possess wireless 
felephone’ receiving sets, whereas 
there were less than 50,000 such sets 
a year ago. 

this 


As a consequence of enormous 


growth—more like an explosion than a 
normal development—in the number of 


those who are sending and receiving 
communications through the ether, the 
present law gulating radio messages 


is quite obsolete. It was enacted some 
ten years ago, and utterly fails to meet 
the present advanced conditions. Under 
that law the Secretary of Commerce is 
obliged to grant a license to any trans- 
mitting applicant, and there very 
few regulations which are binding under 
the law. 
Other and 
Department 
but even 


are 


regulations of the 
comprehensive; 
up to the 


later 
are more 
these are not all 
present demand, and, moreover, they 
are only departmental regulations and 
cannot be legally enforced. 

The Radio Conference at Washington 
was only a preliminary conference to be 
followed by another, probably in April. 
The purpose of these conferences is to 

the recommendations which 
and are likely to be, necessary 
gressional enactment to regulate 
encourage radio uses and _ prac- 


make all 
are now, 
for Cong 
and 
tices. 

There are still a good many million 
people in this country who find the 
terminology of this new method of hn- 
man intercommunication unintelligible; 
but there are hundreds of thousands of 
young people still in their teens to 
whom such terms as crystal detectors, 
alplifier tubes, variometers, and 
num arrestors are as familiar as spark 
plugs, differentials, and inner tubes have 
become to the many thousands who 
drive their own automobiles. 

Even those who do not own radio re 
of the 
reading the news of the 


Vac- 


ceiving sets should know some 
vadio terms hy 
day. They should 
eurrents that silently 
through the ether are of various wave 
lengths. The difference in these wave 
lengths makes it possible for many dif 
ferent communications to be passing 
through the ether at the same time with- 
confusion. In order that interfer- 
ence between different kinds of com- 
munications may be avoided the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Conference on Radio 
Telephony recommends that these wave 
189 


understand that the 


-arry the sound 


out 








4) 
lengths to be allocated in bands to dif- 
ferent uses as follows: 


| Note lor example: to ama- 

feu ure allotted waves from 27 Wave 
meters long to 150 meters teneth. 

Use Meter 

1. Transoceanic radio telephone 6,000 

experiments, non-exclusive. 5,000 

Mixed service radio teleph- 3,300 

ony, Non-exclusive. 2,850 

3$ Mobile service radio teleph- 2,650 

ony, non-exclusive. 2.500 

1. Government broudcasting, 2.050 

non-exclusive. 1,850 


radio teleph- 1,650 
1550 


Fixed station 
ony, non-exclusive. 


6. Aircraft radio telephony and 1,550 


telegraphy, exclusive. 1,500 

7. Government and public 1,500 
broadcasting. 1,050 

8. Kadio beacons, exclusive. 1,050 
950 


9, Aircraft radio telephony and = 950 


telegraphy, exclusive. $50 
10. Radio compass, exclusive. 850 
7590 


11. Government and public broad- 750 


casting, 700 miles inland. 700 
12. Mobile radio telephony, non- 750 
exclusive. 650 
13. Mobile radio telegraphy, ex- 650 
clusive. 525 


Ror 


14. Aircraft radio telephony and = 525 


telegraphy, exelusive. 500 
Ih. Urivate and toll broadcast- ASD 
ing, exclusive. 510 


16. Restricted special amateur 
radio telegraphy, non-exclu 
sive 


iv. City and State public safety 285 


broadcasting, exclusive. pf 
IS. Technical and trainings 

schools (shared with ama "75 

teur). 200 


(exclusive, 150 to 275 
“00 meters). (Shared with 
technical and training 
schools, 200 to 275 meters.) 150 


Below 159 


9 Amateur 


"0, Reserved. 


DOCTORING 
there appeared a 


LONG-DISTANCE 


FEM 
news attracted wide 


attention, wonder, and comment. \ 
sick man had been treated by wireless. 
The doctor who 

It sounded in- 


weeks ago 


item which 


The man was at sea. 
prescribed was on land. 
credible, or at least very experimental. 
Captain Robert Huntington, Principal of 
the Navigation, Marine Engineering and 
Radio School of the Seamen’s Church 
Institute, New York City, and the Rev. 
Archibald R. Mansfield, D.D., superin- 
tendent of the Institute, are the ones 
who have made this miracle of “healing 
the sick by wireless” a world-wide ac- 
complishment. For soon it will be 
world-wide. 

For the past year ships at sea not 
having a doctor have called KDKF, 
which is the distress call sent to the 
Institute’s radio station on the top of 
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its building. The symptoms of the one 
who was ill far at sea have then been 
given to the Institute. The Institute 
has then communicated at once with a 
Public Health Service doctor. who has 
sent back directions of the treatment to 
be used. 

Ships near at hand have sent KDKF 
calls, and the radio operator at the 
Seamen's Church Institute, having been 
given the particulars, has had an ambu- 
lance ready to meet the man when he 
was brought ashore. <All this can be 
done within twenty minutes. 

But now the werk has become some- 
thing widespread and united. Only 
twenty-five per cent of merchant vessels 
At last the Institute has 
making compulsory a 
course in first aid .training 
ship’s officer is given his certificate. It 


carry doctors. 
succeeded in 
before a 


has also prepared a “First Aid Manual.” 
It has also insisted upon the reeognition 
of an old law which ordered every ship 
to carry a medicine chest and first aid 
equipment. 

These have at last been accomplished, 
though not easily. Evidently seamen 
were not supposed to be ill! 

Concussions, injuries, accidents of all 
kinds, appendicitis, fevers, broken 
limbs, pneuniwnia, have been treated by 
wireless. For now the work is knitted 
together. There are men on the ships 
who know something of first aid and 
medical service and who ean work 
directed by sending 
their directions by radio. 

In a few weeks now it will be world 
wide. The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica is ready to put into immediate effect 
a free medical service between ships of 
any nation and such hospitals as are 
chosen, using their marine coastal sta 
These KDKEF 


doctors who are 


tions for this purpose. 


messages received will be given pre 
ferred attention with the exception of 
SOS | signals. The coastal stations 


chosen have been Chatham, Massachu- 
Siasconset, Massachusetts: Bush 
Terminal, New York; Cape May, New 
Jersey; and San Francisco. The final 
word from Washington will be coming 
through at any moment as to the last 
decisions upon stations, and in notifying 
the doctors in the public health stations 
to serve ships under all flags. And this 
news has been posted in notices set up 
in all ports, consulates, vessels, all over 
the world. 


setts; 


IN AID OF HEALTH AND HYGIENE 
; ie largest single gift in money ever 

made from one institution to an- 
other has just been announced. Tue 
amount is six million dollars and the 
gift is from the Rockefeller Foundation 
to the Johns Hopkins University—and 


that of course means that the funds 
come largely from Mr. John D. Roc) e. 
feller. 

The intention is to spend about «ine 
million dollars in buildings and the jn. 
come of the rest of the money for syp- 
plying the needs of Faculty, equipment, 
and maintenance. The Johns Hopkins 
University receives a free hand in ‘he 
management of the cnterprise. 

The School of Hygiene and Pubtic 
Health thus largely endowed is the only 
institution of this kind in the country, 
It has been in existence for several 
years on a smaller scale, and, as we 
understand if, the support has come 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. Now 
it is to be very decidedly enlarged, and 
it will offer courses leading to degrees 
of doctor of public health, 
science and hygiene, and bachelor of 
science and hygiene, while a certificate 
in public health will be given to those 
satisfactorily completing prescribed 
courses. Public health officers and phy- 
sicians are expected to take advantage 
of these courses. Already about oie 
hundred and thirty students are en- 
rolled. 

It would be difficult to name any dis- 
of accumulated wealth that 
promises greater practical results for 
the human race than sueh donations as 
this. The field of untouched ground in 
medieal science is largely dependent on 
ihose who have heen 
grounded in precisely those 
whieh are to be mastered in an institt- 
tion like this. 


doctor. of 


position 


the work of 


sc1rences 


THE TEXTILE STRIKE IN 
RHODE ISLAND 

Vrom such facets as we have heen able 
f to gather, the strike in the cotton 
mills throughout Rhode Island only sec- 
ondarily involves the question of wages 
or hours. Primarily, it involves ques 
tidns of good faith. If the employees 
believed in the sincerity and the govd 
will of the mill-owners’ representati\ es. 
and if the mill-owners’ representatives 
believed in the sincerity and good wi!l 
of the employees’ unions, the question of 
hours and of wages would never have 
been submitted to the tribunal of indus- 
trial war. 

As we understand it, the employees 
have struck because they do not believe 
that there. is any reason for reducing 
wages or increasing working hours; but 
they are willing to arbitrate the ques 
tion, and go so far as to say that if it 
can be shown that the mills cannot be 
run at a profit without reducing wages 
they will accept a reduction. 

In reply, the representatives of tlie 
mill-owners, we understand, are unwill- 
ing to arbitrate, partly because they do 
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not wish to show their books to men 
who might take advantage of what those 
books would show, and partly because 
they distrust certain influential mem- 
bers of the employees’ union whom they 
regard as radical and destructive. 

The employees, in brief, distrust the 
Rhode Island Textile Association, and 
the employers distrust the United Tex- 
tile Workers’ Union. 

The root of the whole matter in this 
strike, as in many other strikes, is in 
misunderstanding. If employers and 
employees could sit around a table and 
tell each other all the facts, and talk 
those facts over, we do not believe the 
strike would last two days. This is the 
way the matter seems to us in its pres- 
ent stage. We have a representative on 
the ground getting information at first 
hand on which to base a fuller account 
in a later issue. There are many ele- 
ments in this situation that are inter- 
esting; but of them vital 


none are SO 


as this need of establishing a basis for, 


mutual understanding and confidence. 


A CORRECTION OF 
DENOMINATIONAL STATISTICS 


percentty The Outlook reported fig- 
R ures issued by the Federal Council 
of the Churehes of Christ concerning 
gains and losses in the membership of 
denominations. According to 
these ihe Unitarian 
tion had suffered a loss of nearly forty 
This is, we now 


various 
figures, denonmina- 
per cent in five years. 


learn, an error. It was based upon an 
estimate made by the Federal Council of 
the Churehes of Christ from the figures 
in the Unitarian Year Book. According 
to Unitarian authorities, the denomina- 
fion reports a constituency of 103,936 

a gain, according to the Government re- 
per The error 
the the 


in one year with 


port, of nearly 26 cent. 


arose in conparing figures of 
affiliated constituency 
ihe formal membership of another. At 
the The Outlook cited the 


Federal Council's showing a 


same time 
figures 
sixty-five members in the 


gain of only 


Salvation Army. This was an error in 
the Salvation Army's own report. Ina 
moment of haste in getting out the re 
clerk omitted certain figures 


gain of the Salvation Army 


port a 
The true 
was 10,565. 


ANOTHER VAN DYCK AT 

THE METROPOLITAN 

ipo this page the reader will 
( find an illustration of the Gotti- 
gnies portrait by Anthony van Dyck. It 
is a good example of the painter’s work, 
and the Metropolitan Museum, in New 
York City, is the richer by this bequest 
by the late Edmund C. Converse. 


One hardly realizes that the artist 
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died as long ago as 1641, so vivid is this 


picture. Like all of the painter’s, its 
coloring is’ cooler than it would have 
been had his forerunner, that other 


great Fleming, Rubens, painted the por- 
trait. ‘True, in that case it might have 
had more robustness, energy, and imagi- 
nation—for there can be such a thing as 
imagination in portraiture. What it 
would not have had, however, is its rest- 
ful refinement, noble distinction, and ex- 
quisite execution; indeed, it has not a 
little of the delicacy and grace of the 
later Fleming’s drawings and etchings. 
He was superior to Rubens both in ac- 
curacy of observation and in a certain 
spiritual insight. The portraits of Ru- 
bens were wonderful pictures of course, 
but they were emphatically pictures in 
the first place and only portraits in the 
second; the reverse is the case with his 
follower. 

This is not saying that when Anthony 
Dyck painted a portrait it was 
ideal. It often seemed so because he 
knew perfectly how to paint the only 
people he ever painted—namely, nobles. 


van 


They are always charming, elegant, 
dignified, well-bred, and with just a 
tinge of very aristocratic melancholy. 


There is, however, no such passion, no 
such effect of life mixed with the paint, 
other por- 
painters have known to put 
Perhaps this particular por- 
not 


no such character, as some 


trail how 
on canvas. 
painter’s own character 
Kven the men and 
in the subjects taken from the 


trait was 
sufficient for the task. 
women 
life of Christ seem made up of the no- 
bility. One this painter 


of elegance would have done with some 


wonders what 


of Rembrandt's subjects, whether sacred 
or secular, where the characters belong 
to all classes of society. 
this Fleming 
paint subjects 
He did, but he rose to his great- 
est heights as a portraitist. Over 
seventy of his portraiis are in England, 
It has been 
truly 
became 


This is not saying that 
did 


power. 


not sacred with 


where he lived many vears. 
him that he became as 
English as Claude Lorraine 
Italian. 

Charles I invited Anthony 
to England, appointed him court painter, 
knighted him, gave him an apartment 
at Blackfriars, and granted him a pen 
It is appropriate that one of the 
“The Children 


said of 


van Dyek 


sion. 
Fleming's masterpieces, 
of Charles I,” should be at Windsor 
Castle. Replicas of subject in 
slightly differing manners—all painted 
by Sir Anthony—are, however, familiar 
to visitors to the Dresden, Turin, and 
other galleries. The painter’s finest por- 
trait of the King who had so singularly 
honored him is at the Louvre in Paris. 
Other canvases of great merit may be 
found in the National Gallery in Lon- 


this 


don, in the Amsterdam, Berlin, Munich, 
Cassel, and Vienna galleries, and at tie 
Metropolitan Museum in New York 
City. 

More influential upon him than the 
years spent in London (where he be- 
came the founder of the school of por- 
traiture as represented by Reynoliis, 
Rembrandt, Gainsborough, and the rest) 
were the years spent in Italy, especially 
at Genoa. The palaces of the Genoese 
nobility formed a “happy hunting- 
ground” for him, indeed. To realize 
this, one needs but to visit those palaces 
to-day and see the portraits there. 


THE PRESERVATION 

OF FORESTS 

| Fees summer a rumor arose that, in a 
plan of general departmental re- 

organization, the transfer of the Forest 

Service in the Department of Agricul- 

ture to the Interior Department was 

conteniplated. 

A spontaneous expression of public 
opinion place, the preponderant 
opinion being that the change would be 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
public. For instance, the Penobscot 
Forestry Club, of Bangor, Maine, whose 
members have no connection with the 
United States Forest Service, declared: 
“A transfer of the Forest Service to an- 
result, in a 


took 


other department would 
changed forest policy, detrimental to the 
The Maine 
“The proposed trans: 
fer would be a severe blow to the pres 
ent high efficiency of the Forest Ser- 
vice.” The Pennsylvania State 
Commission the 
transfer “unnecessary, unjust, and dan- 
gerous fo the cause of forestry.” The 
North Carolina Forestry Association de- 
clares: “We strongly condemn the move- 
ment to transfer the activity of the For- 
California State 
“eniphatic 

The So 


public interest.” Forestry 


Association adds, 


Forest 


pronounces proposed 


est Service.” The 
Board of 
disapproval of such transfer.” 
ciety of American Foresters calls it 
“one of the most serious attacks which 
the conservation 


Forestry records 


has vet been made on 


movement in this country.” 

In a recent number of ‘American 
Forestry” Colonel Henry S. Graves, for 
merly United States Forester, discusses 
this matter as follows: 


The task of forestry is so tnt! 
mately related to the agricultural de 
velopment of the country that if can 
not be successfully worked out as an 
undertaking separate from agricul 
ture. In the long run, fully sixty per 
cent of the forests of the country wil! 
be in relatively small holdings, and 
must be developed in correlation with 
the intermingled farm lands. Many 
of these small holdings will be owned 
by farmers and be managed as a part 
of their farm enterprise. 

The first benefits of this public en- 
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terprise are to the 
dustries, and individuals located in 
their vicinities. Their influence 
in the strengthening of a prosperous 
rural civilization cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

The Forest utilizes to a 
large extent the existing co-operative 
organization of the Department of 
\griculture. The transfer of the 
st Service to another department 


conununities, im- 


Service 


lore 
would enormously 
co-operation, if it did not practically 
put «a stop to it. 


complicate sueh 


“American Forestry” notes editorially 
that Harding, in his 
speech before the National Agricultural 


President recent 
Congress, emphasized the close relation- 
ship between forestry and agriculture, 
and adds: “This relationship is one of 
the best arguments in favor of allowing 
the National remain under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 


Forests to 


” 


Agriculture. 


THE FORESTRY ISSUE 

ryuiits one of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
i} great constructive achievements is 
in danger—the Forest Service. In the 
Roosevelt Administration Gifford Pin- 
chot was Forester. In a recent letter 


Mr. Pinchot thus summarizes the pres- 
ent situation: 


In the Department of Agriculture, 
where they are now, the Forest Ser- 
vice and the National [I*orests are 
safe and well managed. Their 
purpose is to grow trees, and they he- 
long naturally in the Department 
which has to do with growing all 
crops, including tree crops. ... 

The Interior Department is the real 
estte agent of the Government. It 
is not the business of a rea) estate 
ngent to srow forest ot 
farm. Ass matter of fact, When the 
Interior Department had charge of 
the National forests, years ago, they 
handled that President 
foreed to insist 


crops on 


were so badly 
fioosevell was 
their transter to the Department of 
\griculture. The modern pregress ot 


forestry in’ Amerien dates from that 


upon 


change, 

‘he Forest Service has little busi 
ness With the Department of the In 
terior, and what it has is) rapidly, 
ditminishin Hi has many times more 
With the other 
\srietiltitre, cane 


ringeredly 


bisines bureaus of 
the Departinent of 
Thal 


business i fhereasimy 


Thete is tot Oe Soltild reason ol 


eS Katee Tor Chie prreprosedd Qragister 


The Morest Serviee participated in no 
Way in this discussion, and, so far as we 
know, has not been a party to the agita 
tion of the possible effect on the service 
of the general reorganization plan. 

Independently of this plan, bills pro- 
viding for the transfer of this serviee, 
in whole or in part, were placed before 
Of these bills, 
idininistration of the 
The views of the 


Officially pore 


two affect the 
Alaska 


lorest 


Congress 
forests 
Sery ice Were 


fented to the Congressional 
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committees. In his annual report 
Colonel Greeley, United States Forester, 
discussed the subject. He had also dis- 
cussed it in an article published in 
“American Forestry,” which was given 
to that magazine several months before 
ihe new Federal Administration took 
office. But neither the Alaska 
bills nor against the measure providing 
for the transfer of the Forest Service 
bodily to the Interior Department has 
the Forest Service conducted any cam- 
paign of propaganda to which might be 
aseribed the rising tide of public senti- 
ment against their enactment. 

The rising of this tide may be due to 


against 
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Keystone 
MOHANDAS GANDHI! 


the utterances of the Secretary of the 
Interior. He has openly advocated the 
(transfer, and has criticised 
the work, methods, and purposes of the 
Department of Agriculture in its Forest 
Under date of March 4, 1922, 
the Department of the Interior gave out 


adversely 


service. 


a statement from him attacking, as he 
said, “Pinchot and Pinchotism, Greeley 
* thus making it 
Secretary 


and Greeleyism,’ clear 


how the would move if the 


transfer were effected. 


IMMIGRATION AND CITIZENSHIP 

Vincr its passage last May, the pres 
Ss ent law has resulted in reducing the 
net number of new immigrants to this 
number that, in 


country to so small a 


the opinion of Representative Albert 
Johnson, Chairman of the Immigration 
Committee, it is probable that more 
aliens have gone out of the United 


States than have eome in. This is eer- 


faintly a change from the over eight hun 


dred thousand immigrants who eame 


into the United States during the year 


lore 


immediately preceding, and the 


29 M: eh 


than twelve hundred thousand ininj 
grants in 1914. 

The aliens who have lately come in 
have not the same quality of “assin:ila- 
bility” as the old immigrants, say some 
critics—that is to say, they do noi go 
easily weld into American life and ar 
not so eager for citizenship. 

In the Mareh number of the “Survey 
Graphic” Mr. John Palmer Gavit 
cates that the real test of naturaliza: ion 
is the degree to which a people have sut. 
fered oppression at home and that i: is 
the subject peoples who, in their hunger 
for freedom, become naturalized quick- 
est. Thus, in his opinion, the racial 
differences now noticed in our present 
immigration as compared with former 
years do not really represent inherent 
racial qualities in their effect upon ou 
citizenship; the differences should be in 
terpreted in the light of the political, 
social, and economie conditions at the 
time of migration in the country of 
origin. “Those nations whose people 
are most free from tyranny and oppres. 
sion,” says Mr. Gavit, “and most con- 
tented with the conditions under which 
they live at home, send the fewest imni- 
grants to America; their immigrants 
come at a later age, and, when they do 
come, they retain longest or altogether 
their original citizenship.” 


iidi- 


THE CONVICTION OF GANDHI 
HEN Mohandas Gandhi was _ ar: 
W raigned in Ahmedabad for preach: 
ing disaffection toward the British Gov- 
ernment in India, he readily pleaded 
guilty and said that he would cheerfully 


submit to any penalty to be inflicted, 
remarking that if the judge believed 


that his activity was injurious to the 
public welfare the judge had no alterna 
tive to infliction of punishment except 
resignation. At the same time Gandhi 
declared that if released he should carry 
on his preaching, making non-violence 
ihe first and last artiele of his faith, 
with no ill will against individual ai 
niinistrators or disaffection towards thi 
King’s person. 


Gandhi's statement in court has nol 
been very fully reported, but it is e! 
dent that he has no eonfidence in col 


stitutional changes ino the Coverite 
of tidia; he laid great stress on the lm 
this 


been ruined, and he deelared that “hn 


work in the homes of Tnedise ba 
land and the town dwellers would have 
to answer to God for this erime aains! 
humanity.” This is a signitieant indie 


tion of the underlying philosopliy ¢! 
Gandhi, whieh is that huge manufaetr 
ing plants, the use of machinery in plac 
of skilled hand work, the loss of the !! 
dividual touele and art, as, for inerane 
in the rugs all this new 


Western comunercial activity is ineon! 


weal ing of 
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ent with the spiritual and natural de- 
opment of the people. 

in sentencing Gandhi to a term of six 
years’ imprisonment, the judge said that 
vas impossible to ignore the fact that 

the eyes of millions of his country- 
men Gandhi was a great patriotie leader 
snd a man of high ideals, leading a 
noble, even a saintly life; but his duty 
was to judge him as a man who ad- 
mitted he had broken the law.” 

There was no violence or public dis- 
turbance in India after the conviction. 
Gandhi’s own efforts for tranquillity and 
his mild utterances at the trial. helped 
preserve a quiet attitude on the part 
even of the extremists among the oppo- 
nents of British rule. 

As to the policy of the arrest and con- 
vietion of Gandhi, opinions differ. On 
ihe one hand, it is proverbially danger- 
ous to make a martyr of such a man; 
on the other hand, the British Govern 
has a serious task in governing 
hundred million natives, and it 
would be impossible, for the sake of 
India itself, that Great Britain should 
lay down that task at this time, so that 
it is argued that to show weakness in 
the presence of disaffection would be the 
worst possible course. 


il 
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WHAT THE RUSSIANS SAY 

ry\wo letters have reached The. Outlook 
office from Russia concerning the 

work of the American Relief Adminis- 

tration. The first letter reads in part: 

When first T visited this region,... 
the children, aged by privation, had 
the same look in their eyes as dogs 
who could not even sniff a bare bone 
Without wearing sll outward signs of 
un guilty conscience. Now, however, 

1 find the future wuzjiks sliding down 
hill and enjoying all the fresh air 
romp that a child a hundred per cent 
alive could enjoy. 

The second letter says: 

Paeknges reeeived, Many, many 
thanks. The two boxes you sent last 
summer arrived broken and robbed. 
This way of sending food products is 

est snd the best. Tam hoping to 
etomore liter. 

Niven the extreme radieals and Bolsh- 
tyists now state that all other methods 
that of the Relief Ad 


fuiistration of sending food into Russia 


thin American 


e ineffective. 


To show how effectively the work of 
Relief Administration is 
ring furthered by our Government we 
that President 
lisrding signed the twenty-million-dollar 

sian Relief Bill 


cember, Tt established a Purchasing 


he Ameriean 


e but to remember 


towards the end of 


witission, The Commission has bought 
en million bushels of eorn; all has 
Twelve of the ships eon- 


een shipped. ° 


mite it have arrived at Novorossisk, 
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and two at Odessa, on the Black Sea. 
They were met with speeches of welcome 
from the local officials, by bands, and 
detachments of soldiers to do honor to 
the occasion. The Commission has also 
bought some two million bushels of seed 
wheat; most is on the water. 

Sixty-one ships are on the ocean or 
in the Mediterranean or are at:empting 
to break through the ice in the Baltie 
Sea or are now loading with relief sup- 
plies. 

Secretary Hoover has made a report 
to President Harding concerning the 
connection alleged to exist between the 
Russian Soviet Government and Com- 
munistie work in this country, under 
the guise of relief for Russia. Appeals 
from the new Russian Red Cross, whose 
directing head here is an agent of the 
Soviet Government, appear to be Com- 
munistie, for, as Mr. Hoover says, the 
tussian Red Cross is a reconstruction 
of the pre-war Russian organization un- 
der the general control of the Soviet 
Government. The committees in this 
country affiliated with it have appar- 
ently secured large amounts of money 
through appeals, doubtless genuine, for 
the famine distress, but, the Secretary 
adds, “their interest in Bolshevism and 
the maintenance of Soviet institutions 
is openly paramount.” 


PARTISANSHIP AND 
TREATY MAKING 


NE of the interesting features of 
the debate in the Senate on the 
treaties signed at the Arms Con- 

ference was a speech by Senator John 
Sharp Williams, of Mississippi. Sena- 
tor Williams is one of the scholarly men 
of the Senate. His experience of more 
than a quarter of a century as a mem- 
ber of Congress and his knowledge of 
history, literature, and political 
institutions often enable him to get at 
the very heart of a legislative question. 
[i is a misfortune both for himself and 
for the coupntry that his emotions some- 
But for this 


have exercised a mueh 


laws, 


times overcome his reason. 
defect 


more profound influence upon the course 


he might 


of contemporary American history than 
he has. 

In the speech to which we refer Sena- 
tor Williams denounced partisanship in 
the ratification of treaties. “If a Repub- 
lican President,” he said, “had sent the 
Treaty of Versailles to this body, three- 
fourths of you, ineluding the Senator 
from’ Massachusetis (Mr. Lodge) would 
have voted for it; and if Mr. Wilson had 
sent these [the treaties nego- 
tiated at the reeent Arms Conference] to 
this bady would he 


treaties 


twothirds of you 


49%) 


supporting them, including the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hitcheock) and the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. Walsh).” 
Continuing, Senator Williams made the 
following interesting suggestion: 


T am a little tired of one situation 
under our Constitutional Government, 
although I worship the Constitution. 

I am tired of an international situa- 

tion under which one man over one- 

third, in this body, not representative 
of the people but representative solely 
of the States, can defeat any inter- 
national agreement into which the 

United States has proposed to enter. 

1 think the next amendment you 
had better add to the Constitution 
would be one substituting for two- 
thirds of the Senate as the colleague 
of the President to ratify a treaty, a 
majority of the two houses in joint 
(‘ongress assembled. I am tired of 
allowing one over one-third to make 
us the laughing stock of the civilized 
association of nations. No matter 
with what overwhelming majority of 
views this Government and its con- 
stituencies may enter into an agree- 
ment with any other l’ower on the 
surface of this earth, one man over 
one-third of this august body (called 
by itself “august”) can defeat it. 

Talk about autocracy! Talk about 
minority rule! Talk ahout overcom- 
ing and overstepping the will of the 
majority! Our Constitution enables 
a minority of one over one-third to 
do whatever it pleases in all our in- 
ternational agreements, and, unfor- 
tunately, you cannot get rid of the 
other nations except by exterminat- 
ing them, killing them, or pushing 
them off the globe, and no legislative 
method has ever heen invented for 
doing that. 

We share Senator Williams’s relue- 
tance to tinker with the Constitution. 
There ought to be very careful thought 
before any attempt is made to modify 
the treaty-making power. We doubt 
Whether the way to remedy the defect 
which Senator Williams so clearly points 
out is to give a majority of both houses 
of Congress the power to ratify a treaty. 

It is, however, perfectly true that par- 
tisanship and personal prejudice have 
altogether too much influence on the 
ratification of treaties by the Senate. 
For the fifty years that have elapsed 
since the Civil War the treaty-making 
power of the United States has been so 
blocked and interfered with by pettiness 
in the Senate that our foreign relations 
Presi- 
dents and Secretaries of State have been 
harassed beyond measure in this way. 
In this brief comment we wish only to 
eall attention to the facet that Senator 
Willams has emphasized in this publie 
Way a very real defect in our Govern- 
mental machinery. 

Tt is doubtful whether any tinkering 
with the machinery ean cure this defect. 
The fundamental remedy is to have pub 
io the impor- 
funece of right foreign relations that no 


have been dangerously affected. 


lie opinion so edueated 
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Senator will dare to against a 
treaty which the intelligence and wel 
fare of the country demand, in order to 
satisfy a private whim, a personal quar- 
rel, or a desire to promote party revenge 
or party advantage. 


vote 


DRAMATIC DECENCY 


ISTORY is all bunk!” 
Ford is alleged to 
claimed. tt is doubtless true 


So Henry 
have ex- 


that some historical records contain a 
what the father of the 
Hivver picturesquely ealls “bunk.” Nev- 
sometimes throws a 


good deal of 
ertheless history 


good deal of useful illumination on 
sensational events of eurrent life that 
the Henry Ford type of American re 
gards as being wholly unprecedented 

outery about the 


On the one hand, 


‘Take the present 
theater, for exaniple. 
there are those who think that vulgar 
and indecent plays are a totally new 
symptom of 
und that the cure is a suppression or 


degenerate social morals 
censorship of the theater; on the other 


ure those who denounce all protests 
ugainst publie 
when made by the Church, as 


pious Puritanism if not 


indecency, especially 
profes 
sional and 
hypocrisy. 

Now it is a curious and enlightening 
fact of history that this dramatie and 
social phenomenon which is exciting 
the newspapers of New York into their 
blackest and scariest headlines is almost 
un exact repetition of what occurred on 
the English stage and in London society 
after the restoration of Charles II. The 
reaction against the austerities of the 
Puritans resulted in a wave of libertin- 
ism in England which fairly engulfed 
the theater in a torrent of obscenity. 
The names of two notorious, if gifted, 
playwrights will always be associated 
with this period of dissolute English 
dramatie art—Wycherly and Congreve. 
Both of them university men. 
Wycherly was a product of Oxford, Con- 
greve of the University of Dublin. 
Wycherly was essentially a_ shallow 
character, but Congreve was a scholar 
and a man of letters. He succumbed, 
however, to the general laxity of the 
time. He wrote, wittily it is true, what 
he thought the public wanted—the usual 
exeuse of the managers and authors 
who, for money or applause, put on the 
stage what appeals not to the best but 
to the worst in man, because that is the 
easiest way to win publicity and swell 
the receipts of the box-office. The 
smaller fry imitated them. 

The result was that the stench of the 
stage became too strong even for the 
easy-going public accustomed to the 
moral standards of the Court of King 
A clergyman of the Chureh of 


were 


Charles 
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Kngland, a sturdy royalist, very far 
from a Puritan in theology or polities, 
took up the cudgels in defense of de- 
ecency. This was the Rev. Jeremy Col- 
lier, of Cambridge, and his book “A 
Short View of the Profaneness and Im- 
morality of the English Stage” created 
a great sensation in the literary world. 
The attack was not allowed to pass un- 
heeded. Congreve, Wycherly, Vanbrugh, 
and even Dryden, flew to the defense of 
the theater. But Collier was too much 
for them. His inveetive and his wit as 
well as his proofs sent them seurrying 
io their dugouts. “The nation,” says 
Macaulay, whose delightful essay on the 
Comic Dramatists of that period tells 
the story, “was on the side of Collier. 

A great and rapid reform in almost 
all the departments of our lighter litera 
ture was the effect of his labors. A new 
race of wits and poets arose, Who gen 
erally treated with reverence the great 
ties which bind society together.” 

Has not Macaulay in that phrase hil 
upon the real standard .by which the 
stage should be judged? Gayety, light 
ness, humor, laughter, beauty, ridicule, 
satire, all have their place in comedy, 
but those playwrights and actors and 
managers who deliberately set out to 
destroy reverence for the great ties that 
and of these the 
are really ene- 


bind society together 
tie of sex is the greatest 


mies of society 


KEEPING FAITH IN 
NAVAL ARMAMENT 


F we are going to reduce our Navy, 
let us do so in an orderly and rea- 
sonable manner. By the negotiation 

of the treaty limiting the naval arma- 
ment of the United States and four other 
naval American Govern- 
ment has adopted a policy which is 
reasonable and intelligible. We have 
gained the consent of other nations to 
stop the competition in building capital 
ships, and have, after a thorough dis- 
cussion with the representatives of these 
other Powers, come to an understanding 
as to the ratio between the respective 
naval forces. The people of the United 
States are obviously in favor of this 
arrangement. If that ratio is to stand, 
it is necessary for Congress to provide 
the funds for the maintenance of the 
ships we retain and the men to man 
them. 

To cripple our Navy still further, 
without reference to what other coun- 
tries are doing and in disregard of a 
carefully considered policy, would be 
monstrous folly. 

The Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives has a_sub- 
committee which has been considering 


Powers, the 


29 Moreh 


the estimates for the Navy Departnm nt. 
This sub-committee has made estim.tes 
which would destroy the efficiency of ihe 
American Navy even more effectull 
than defeat in battle. Instead of sro 
viding the ratio agreed upon in the 
Armament Conference, this sub-cominit 
tee would reduce the effectiveness of ou; 
Navy below that of Japan’s. Againsi 
any such whole 
should rise in protest. We owe i: 
Japan that we do not exceed the ratio 
But we owe quite as nich 


action the eouutry 


agreed upon. 
(o ourselves that we do not fall below 
it. Let Congress beware how it break: 
faith with the American people. 


“A DARK INDUSTR)~ 
T @ avenue of compromise or con 
ciliation has opened up in the 
dispute between bituminous coal 
operators and miners, up to this time ot 
‘The eontracts uiides 


both anthracite and 


Writing, Mareh 21. 
Which mining in 
bituminous fields is carried on expire on 
Mareh 31; 
unions have been in eonference, bil no 
agreement has been reached. An article 
by Mr. Helm on another page review: 
recent coal history. 

Secretary Davis, of the Department of 


anthracite operators and 


Labor, has used every effort to bring the 
opposing forees in the soft-coal industry 
iogether, but in vain. He reports that 
John L. Lewis, head of the United Mine 
Workers, has assured him of the willing 
ness of the miners’ union to open nego 
tiations for a new National wage con 
tract. Secretary Davis, in an address, 
laments the lack of power on the part of 
the Government to avert the strike, says 
that there remains only the power ol 
public opinion, urges the collection and 
publication of complete information 
about the coal industry, and adds: “l 
call coal mining a dark industry. ‘They 
work in dark mines, their product is 
dark, and they have so many dark 
secrets on both sides that a new one is 
nothing to be surprised about.” 

Congress has shown itself unwilling to 
consider seriously the bills proposed hy 
Senators Calder, Frelinghuysen, and 
Kenyon—bills which laid stress on this 
need of public knowledge of the con- 
plete facts, attempted to regulate the 
industry invits seasonal aspects, and (in 
the Kenyon bill) proposed such a Coal 
Labor Board as would correspond with 
the existing Railway Labor Board. If 
such a Coal Board existed to-day, tliere 
would be at least a medium for bringing 
the contesting elements into conference 
and a sure method of directing public 
eensure against either party thai re 
fused reasonable suggestions of arbi/ra- 
tion. 

One hopeful trend in recent indusirial 
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contests has been the sharpening of pub- 
lic feeling as to the binding force of con- 

acts. Quick public condemnation now 
falls upon either party, union or em- 
plovers, which repudiates a contract. 
This is noticeable in press comments on 
ihe Pittsburgh Coal-Producers’ Associa- 
jion’s refusal to confer with the miners. 
With others in the central competitive 
bituminous field, that Association agreed 
with the United Mine Workers to meet 
in conference before April 1, 1922, for 
the renewal of contracts. Secretary Davis 
said as to this: “That agreement was 
made, and both sides should meet to 
discuss @ new wage scale. I say to both 
of them, ‘You made the agreement, ani 
you should stand by it.” The New 
York “World” comments: 

Repudiation of labor agreements is 
something in which employers more 
than labor unions cannot afford to 
indulge. It is likely to become a par- 
ticularly dangerous business for own- 
ers and operators of coal mines. 
Private possession of so limited and 
vital a store of natural wealth is 
heavily affected with a public inter- 
est. Its responsibility is not confined 
to God Almighty, as the late Mr. Baer 
had it, but extends to the Govern- 
ment and people of the Nation, and 
it will not be permitted to dodge that 
responsibility 
The coal consumer, and especially the 

industrial consumer, will bear a large 
share in the vast money loss that must 
follow a prolonged strike. Even if he 
does not pay more for his coal, he will 
just as surely suffer loss, because the 
price will not fall, as it should normally 
do, under the present over-production. 


V—THE CALLOUS 


barbaric age, crucifixion was the 

most barbarous. It possessed a 

bad pre-eminence of cruelty in an age 
when fashionable audiences crowded the 
\ast amphitheater to applaud the fearful 
horror of gladiatorial combats and fair 
women gave the death signal and 
feasted their sanguinary eyes on the 
ebbing life of the defeated. It was in 
this age that Cicero called crucifixion a 
punishment most inhuman and shock- 
ng, and wrote of it that it should be 
removed from the eyes and ears and the 
ery thought of men. Too horrible for 
Roman citizen, no freeman might be 

ibjected to it. It was reserved, with 
‘are exceptions, for slaves and foreign- 


( F all the cruel punishments of a 


Upon this Gentile cruelty the Jew 
'ooked with special horror. The cross, 
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The report of an investigation made by 
I’. G. Tryon and W. F. McKenney, of the 
United States Geological Survey, pub- 
lished in.a coal number of the “Survey 
Graphic,” describes the over-develop- 
ment as a by-product of uncontrolled 
competition. These investigators assert 
that soft-coal miners worked in 1921 an 
average of only three days a week. The 
official estimates of the Geological Sur- 
vey state that in one week of March 
over four million more tons were mined 
than in the same week of the previous 
year, and that the excessive production 
has been going on in both soft and hard 
coal since this year began. The opera- 
tors, therefore, are well prepared to 
stand a strike—and the consumer will 
pay the cost! The ability of the work- 
ers to carry on the fight rests on their 
accumulated funds, said to be several 
million dollars. As some one has said, 
they must “live off their own fat.” They 
are asking for higher wages, a demand 
which runs just contrary to the public 
belief that in all our industries wages 
must recede to meet lower cost of living. 

Why are the miners willing to enter 
what seems to be an unequal and losing 


fight? First. they say, because operators 
have refused to meet them; secondly, 
because, as they aver, they never did 


receive as large war increases in wages 
as men in other industries and therefore 
wages should not now be cut down- 

probably they would in the end accept 
some reduction; third, and perhaps most 
urgent of all, they want to standardize 
the work—they would like to have, say, 
300 six-hour-davs’ work rather than 215 


THE CRUCIFIERS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


like the eagle, was a sign of national 
degradation. Its infliction by the Ro- 
ans was a badge of Israel’s servitude. 
The ancient law of Moses affixed a pecu- 
liar curse to it. To crucify even a corpse 
was to submit it to the greatest possible 
indignity. Thus the agony of pain was 
intensified by the agony of its peculiar 
shame. 

The physical anguish of the cross was 
that of a lingering death. The victim’s 
life was wrested from him in a fierce 
but predetermined battle, that lasted 
always many hours, often several days. 
Every moment of this hopeless contest 
added new agony to an anguish at first 
almost unerdurable. Yet no vital organ 
was directly touched, and the stubborn 
life surrendered to his invincible foe 
only after a long and protracted siege. 
Ever the pitiless, stolid Roman endured 
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eight-hour-days’ work. Short periods of 
hard work and high pay, followed by 
long idleness, are not good for men who 
must provide food for their families for 
365 days a year; Lewis says 200,000 
miners are out to-day. 

On the other hand, operators quote 
the high earnings of non-union miners, 
who in some instances made $700 a 
month, and the fact that the mines are 
overstocked with labor, and argue that 
the over-production of coal shows that if 
labor costs many mines and 
groups of mines must go to the wall. 

If a tieup of the coal industry comes 
about, there is a probability that the 
President, with Secretaries Davis and 
Hoover, will form a commission to bring 
about arbitration, as President Roose- 
velt did in the anthracite strike of 1902. 
They will also plan to keep the mines 
open and the railways operating and 
supplied with fuel, as well as essential 
industries and householders. It will be 
remembered that President Roosevelt, 
after he had met with success in his 
effort with John Mitchell and others to 
make peace, stated that, if necessary, he 
would have taken military control of the 
mines and got the coal to the consumer. 

Whenever, as now, industry and the 
common welfare are threatened by 
Nation-wide industrial warfare, the peu 
ple are forced to recognize the wrong 
and folly of settling disputes by destroy- 
ing wealth and clogging the wheels of 
industrial life. We hope that the pres- 
ent clash will startle us all to indigna- 
tion that will insist on a common-sense 
way of dealing with labor troubles. 


increase 


PROFITEERS 


not long the sight of sufferings at once 
so protracted and so intense. Rarely 
was the criminal suffered tu die by the 
mere infliction of the cross. <A thrust 
with the spear or a blow with the club 
at length put an end to tortures which 
wearied even the patience of specta- 
tors. 

Jesus endured the consuming tortures 
of the cross for nearly six hours; then 
nature gave way. Exhausted by the 
week of conflict in the Temple, by the 
draft upon his sympathies in the grow- 
ing perplexity of his disciples, by his 
foresight of their shattered hopes and 
their impending grief, by his futile ef- 
forts to save Judas Iscariot, by his fare- 
well supper and his night of watching, 
by his anguished prayer that he might 
not misunderstand and so fail to fulfill 
his Father’s will, by his trial experi- 
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ences in the Jewish eourt and the malig 
nant clamor of the mob in Pilate’s court, 
by the cruel scourging and the march to 
death, and by the nearly six hours otf 
indescribable suffering on the cross, he 
bowed his head and yielded up his 
spirit to his Father, dying literally 
broken-hearted.’ 

Is there in literature or in history any 
drama in which are portrayed so simply 
and on so small a stage the conflicting 
passions of man” 

The priests exulting in the sufferings 
of their vietim and chanting their 
devil’s anthem: “He trusted in God that 
he would deliver him. Let him deliver 
him if he will have him. King of 
Israel” Let him come down from the 
eross that we may believe in him.” 

The women lamenting for him. In 
ihe funeral mareh they had followed the 
condenined, beating upon their breasts 
and filling the air with their outeries. 
Arrived at the mount of crucifixion, 
they had offered him a drink of sour 
wine mingled with miyrrh, an anodyne 
which, dulling the sense, might render 
the anguish of the cross more endura 
ble. 

The penitent brigand, crucified at his 
side, dimly perceiving the conquering 
spirit of the dying Christ and moved 
thereby to a late repentance. 

The broken-hearted mother, 
able tu endure the sight of her dying 
son, yet, mother-like, unable to with- 
draw from it. 


scarce 


EMOTIONALISM 


THE OUTLOOK 


The one faithful friend, faithful even 
unto death, when all else had fled; his 
hopes shattered, his faith eonfused and 
perplexed, and yet his love unchanged, 
to whom with his parting breath Christ 
intrusted the care of his bereft mother. 
Well was he called the beloved disci- 
ple. 

Last and strangest of all, the four sol- 
diers who in the midst of this scene of 
tumultuous experience of human eid. 
tion—gratified hate, tearful pity, awak- 
ened penitence, broken-hearted love 
could see nothing but an unaccustomed 
chance for booty. Ancestors of profes 
sional gamblers of all classes and in all 
epochs, Henry Ward Beecher well de 
scribed them in his “lLeetures to Young 
Men” delivered in Indianapolis in 1844: 
“How marked in every age is a galn- 
bler’s character! The enraged priest- 
hood of ferocious sects taunted Christ's 
dying agonies; the bewildered multi- 
tude could shout: but no earthly crea- 
ture but a gambler could be so lost to 
all feeling as to sit down coolly under 
a dying man to wrangle for his gar- 
ments and arbitrate their avaricious 
differences by casting dice for his tunic, 
with hands spotted with his spattered 
blood, warm and yet undried upon them. 
The descendants of these patriarchs of 
gambling, however, have taught us that 
there is nothing possible to hell, uncon- 
genial to these, its elect saints.” 


The war profiteers of our time are the 
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spiritual descendants of these pagan sol 
diers. 

The Hun makes an unprovoked attac! 
upon an economic rival. Tle frankly de 
clares his purpose: it is so to crus! 
Krance that she can never cross his pat 
again. Ruthlessly he sets about = hi 
task. Farms are desolated, homes ar 
destroyed, men are enslaved, women ar: 
violated, little children are shot. Firs 
the pity, then the wrath of neighborin: 
nations is aroused. Mothers give thei: 
sons, Wives their husbands, men then 
selves. The whole nation pours out i 
money in a passion of generosity. Never 
before in the world’s history was thers 
seen such flaming indignation, such 
weeping pity, such generous giving on 
so large a seale, 

Then the profiteer appears. He hear 
no call to self-sacrifice and service; he 
sees only a chance for gain. 
it. He coins the tears of mothers and 
the blood of their sons into gold. He is 
the vulture of the battletield. He suc 
ceeds; he makes a fortune; but his for 
tune is blood money. The house he 
builds, the automobile in which he rides, 
the jewels with which he decks his wife 
and daughters, are the medals of his 
dishonor. 

Is he as callous as he appears’? Or 
does his conscience sometimes say to 
him, “God shall bring every work inte 
judgment, with thing. 
whether it be good, or whether it be 
evil”? 


every secret 


CONTROL 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM EUROPE 


N sizing up Europe to-day it must be 
remembered that the only people 
who are paying heavy taxes per 
capita are the English and French. The 
Germans have not paid and are not pay- 
ing much per capita. The German Gov- 
ernment is bankrupt. Yes; but the 
German business man has money, mate- 
rial, and men, and is carrying on active 
business the world over, even giving 
long credits to solvent countries. The 
depreciated mark depreciates cost of 
labor temporarily and is a business ad- 
vantage in competing for world trade. 

This German business revival makes 
France sore, and when Lloyd George 
talks about scrapping the Versailles 
Treaty and forgiving Germany most of 
the reparations we join France in won- 
dering what he means. 

Let us go back a little. The Allies 
didn’t win a war, they won an armistice. 
If the French had been strong enough, 
and had been willing to sacrifice many 

iW Stroud in “The Physical Cause of Christ's 
fPeath’ has pointed out the reasons for belies 
ing that the flowing of the blood and water 


from the  spear-pierced — side indicates = that 
Christ's heart was literally ruptured 


BY WILLIAM C. GREGG 


more thousands of French lives, they 
could have fought for two months more, 
invading Germany and leaving as much 
desolation there as the Huns left in 
Irance. France might also have looted 
Germany, as Germany did France and 
Belgium; then, with the war ended, the 
Germans would have had enough to do 
trying to find their hearthstone under a 
pile of bricks; they would have won- 
dered how they could level their fields 
or find animals to plow with. They 
would have had flooded coal mines and 
burned factories to think about. 

If Franee had been strong enough, 
she might have arranged the Peace of 
Versailles without so much help from 
her allies. The tragedy of the Wilson 
participation, as told by Mr. Lansing’s 
diary, could have been prevented. 

But France was not strong enough. 
She did not play the roéle of victor, and, 
in all fairness, it must be said she has 
not tried to. 

The Allfes together did have the 
strength; they could have reduced Ger- 
many to the condition of France; but 
they did not care to pay the priee in 


lives. So we only won an armistice, in- 
cluding a wagon-load of dissensions, in 
trigues, and incompletions. 

If Germany is not made to pay, she 
will come out of the war rather better 
off than the Allies: for  practicall 
nothing of her was destroyed, and her 
prices have not been inflated (measure: 
in gold) like the prices in the rest of 
the world. This price advantage is 
worth more to her in the near future 
than her colonies and fleet. 

A strict control of Germany by the 
Allies, including the collection of export 
taxes and general indemnities frem her 
unhurt wealth, is a natural and reason 
able thing, but reason is not in control. 

It seems strange in this age of supe! 
education and development that emotion 
dominates. If reason has a place, it i 
so mixed with vanity and short-sighted 
ness that it fails to control conclusions 
Was it reason that prompted Lloyd 
George to make a trade agreement wit! 
the Bolsheviki a year ago? Every on: 
knew they had nothing to trade; but th: 
Labor element in England was emotion 
ally in sympathy with the Soviets © 
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| ja. and, us their voting ! 


wland is large, Lloyd George became 


power 1 


wtional too; he argued for trade with 
| sia and opened the trade door. 
Nothing has from it, because 
n the two sides got down to business 
Soviets had nothing to exchange ex 
copt their worthless paper money; they 
had no raw or manufactured materials 
indi little gold or silver. 
Mhis same English politician, not the 
least perturbed through being convicted 


come 


hy events. now offers himself as the 
ior of Kurope, with a simple pro 
‘rammme to unload all cargoes of hate 


and debts and take on leads of good will 
and avecommodation. 

motion has its righiful place in our 
of pro- 
longed Bul 
omotion cannot take the place of reason 
in life. That’s what’s the matter with 
the world Since the armistice 
sovernments have answered emotions by 
making appropriations for social uplift. 
Didn’t they have any money in the 
treasuries? Then such actions were un- 
reasonable; but emotion replied: “Issue 
fo pay. Posterity must help 
Reason refused to pay par for the 
(rafts on posterity; hence depreciation; 
breaking down of interna 
tional exchange. 


lives: every one disapproves 


hate and wishes good will. 


how. 


promises 


Ws 


hence the 
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in the London papers the other das | 
call if stulf One 
piteous appeal for help for the poor in 


would sob Was a 


London. It went into details and was 
undignitied. The other was a similar 
appeal for help for the Russians. Rea- 


that London cannot take care 
of Russian and her own problems too. 
Which shall she do? Why, of course 
take care of British starving first. 
There are, according to British reports, 
initiions in misery. We will hope that 
the British will have poise {0 
flake care of their own, 

the British 


\ 
enoush 


SOM Says 


enough 


hol 
the 
leader 


lam afraid that have 
handled 


ariistice 


things well since 


to he aceorded werld 


ship to-day | have read with great in 


the 
British 


several 
The 
the meetings laid stress on 
their pre 
abroad, and then 
moved declare a dividend of 15 per 
cent in one case and 12 per cent in two 
others. If all their hard-luck 
were true, a 6 per cent dividend would 
have been much wiser. If their profits 
were real, they not have 
plained about depression Perhaps the 
banks are not taxed enough 

Again. the British Government, while 
incurring deficits, is arranging loans to 
other-countries; a hurry loan to Austria 


lerest annnal reports of 


large banks just issued. 


chairmen at 
and 


the depression at home 


carious interests 


to 


stories 


should com 


1) 
is just being made Despatches from 
Vienna say this will keep the Austrian 


Government going for about sixty days. 


After that, what other emotional coun 
try will come forward with a loan to 
keep them afloat for another two 
months? We wonder. Austria still has 
some movable wealth whieh she could 
sell; the contents of her art) galleries 
and palaces, for instance. Am = L hard- 
hearted or merely reasonable to suggest 
this? The Austrians are an emotional 


people. They seorned this suggestion 
when L made if to them last vear. Let 
me fell vou something about Austria. 


Their farmers raise a goud deal of food, 


perhaps enough for Vienna's wants, but 


they refuse to ship to Vienna in ex 
change for worthless paper money. 
Many of them who Jive near the borders 
send their produce across the border 
into Italy and Switzerland, where they 
get paid in-better money. Can you 
blame them? Austria is completely 


surrounded by countries whose money is 
better than hers, so this process of ex- 
porting things goes on all the time. 

Austria has had plenty of chances to 
reduce her expenses, increase her taxes, 
and bring up the value of her paner 
money, but so far hasn't had the 
grit to do it. Emotionalism, not reason, 
has been in control. 


she 


Paris, Mranee, 


A MUSIC-MAKER’S REWARD 


I saw two examples of emotionalism 
SPECIAL 
EOPOLD STOKOWSKI, son of a 


Polish refugee, had in his pack of 


belongings something not less 
valuable than the baton of a_ field- 


marshal, which is carried proverbially 
in the knapsack of every French soldier. 
He had the baton of a future conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra: and now 
the award of the Edward Bok prize of 
$10,000 and a gold medal, ratified by 
ihe consensus those who have 
under his dispensation for ten years, 
declares him Philadelphia’s first citizen 
in point of public service during the 
year preceding the award. 

It is significant that the music-maker 
ould thus with the general assent be- 
ome the metropolitan laureate, his 
usic recognized as the supreme civic 
hievement. If the poet Arthur 
Shaughnessy is right. the music- 
ikers are city-builders, too. 

As the leader of a great orchestra, 
‘octor Stokowski is a familiar figure, 
t there is probably no other conduc- 
r in America of whose biography so 
ttle has been written. 


of Sal 


Leopold Anton Stanislaw Stokowski 
born in London forty years ago. 
father, Josef Boleslaw Kopernicus 


okowski, had to leave his native Jand 


re 
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LEOPOLD STOKOWSKT 


political opinions 
invited the heavy 


because of insurgent 
in the family that 
hand of official displeasure, 


PHILADELPHIA 


In England Josef Stokowski met and 
married Leopold’s Irish mother. 

The boy was fairly born to the key- 
board and the finger-board. Piano and 
violin were the daily bread of his spirit. 
By the age of ten he had added the viola 
and the tuba to his domestic symphony. 
He went on in his forever inquisitive, 
acquisitive way till he knew the ins and 
outs of every instrument in the orches- 
tra, down to the meaning of the strange 
black characters painted on the backs of 
the Chinese cymbals. 

Hand in hand with the manipulative 
practice and experiment went unremit- 
ting theoretic studies; and at fourteen 
a choral prize composition from his 
pen was sung St. Paul’s on a state 
occasion by a of four hundred 
voices. 

Then he went after that infirmity of 
noble minds, the organ, taking highest 
honors at the Royal College of Organ- 
ists while continuing to study theory 
with Elgar, Stanford, and Parry, and to 
lay other foundations of a liberal educa- 


at 
chorus 


tion at Queen’s College, Oxford. The 
post of organist and choirmaster atl 


Saint James’s, Piccadilly, was proffered. 
Thence he was allured to the service of 
St. Bartholomew’s in New York. Major 
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app 
luxury; that to care for Bach, Brahi day | 
. and Beethoven is not rightly to incur -cit 
: : the reproach of being effete, or effe1)i- rey 
Wha i sad “ yu lUhr> wwA bina nate, or hyperesthetic. No type dis. ee 
; pleases him so much as that of the tired umpl 
(C24 wi Pp 4a i " l naak a earoncigmed man w ho has his music in | i first 
wn~| wife’s name, is bored by the idea of a datio 
symphony, and takes in a twirly-whirly 
Ri cal de crk Avi Sha elapl ‘ . “jazz” show because he must “rest |iis 
ee C th) We Sur wh nerves.” It is part of Stokowski’s suc. 
, cess to have discovered to a great maiy 
Wu IN brn a fn lh, Twilb | MaoA 4 real, live citizens who thought they had 
no ear for music what a “durable satis- 
‘ : . faction” they were losing all the while 
Marie we the City / Lave Een t i, they stayed away. 
The balance has been kept between 
Sy lov f fy old schools and new in his programmes. 
Sometimes, so ready has Stokowski been 
to give the unheralded a hearing, he has 
Dy way 4 Vays heen assailed as a heresiarch. I have 
7 heen hearing him steadily for ten sea- 
/ / sons, and, while I deplore some of the 
/ if aS en / things he has found room for on his 
~ P progranimes, I believe that he is sincere 
in his musical protevangelia. At pres- years 
ent his ruling passion is to get ready for cordi 
the 1926 Sesquicentennial. Then, un- stand 
PART OF A SIGNIFICANT LETTER FROM MR. STOKOWSKE TO MR. WALDO doubtedly, the orchestral sounds pro desei 
duced will be heard, like the first shot Outle 
fired at Concord, all the way round thie of 15 
Felix Laniond thus tells the story of the  traerdinary aspect of youthfulness world by means of wireless telephony Wt 
transition \fter three vears in New York he be That will be a much more significant soft 
“General Sir Robert Baden-Powell came conductor of the Cineinnati Or matter than playing for records at the gress 
first told me about Stokowski.” he ine chestra, and his boyish appearance be- laboratory of a talking-machine com by s 
formed me. “The general could nol say lied his twenty-six years. Alma Gluck. pany saiaeh 
enough in praise of a youth who was in his first season, was to sing with the “T have lived through some hard times terest 
then organist and director at St. James's ~ orchestra. She had never met him. in many lands.” he says, “and I have simp! 
Church, Piceadilly. Later 1 met in New When he came to the door of the artist’s not always had all the things I wanted, ment 
York Dr. Leighton Parks, of St. Barthol+ room to summon her for rehearsal, she but 1 have always had the joy of m) case 
omew’s. He told me he was at a loss* gave the stripling a glance and said, work. I consider it a great misfortune espet 
for a choir leader, though he had scores “All right, tell your father I'll be there to be born with the good things of life maki 
of applicants to choose from. I had not’ directly.” within easy reach. niore 
heard Stokowski play, but on the On a later occasion, when guest con “In my playtime I like best of all to other 
strength of Baden-Powell’s recommen ductor in London, with Nordica as paint. When I have time in the spring. that 
dation I had no hesitation in telling Dr soloist, he found, on his way to the con 1 go off to the farm of a friend and paint devel 
Parks that the man he wanted was at cert hall in a cab, that he had left the for several weeks.” peopl 
St. James’s, Piccadilly score of the accompaniment at his hotel With the baton he is painter of tone realiz 
“‘You’d better go over and get him,’ There was not time to return. Hitherto. poems: and it is the poetry of motion inter 
I said in the belief that his memory was too. IT have often thought what graceful simp! 
“Dr. Parks promptly agreed He treacherous, he had always led from the arabesques the movements of the wand Th 
sailed by the American Line the follow- score. Making a virtue of necessity, he would make if they were recorded as the score 
ing Saturday gave the music a “once-over” in his geometrician sets his graphic lines upon With 
“He spied a group of boys playing mind and ere he left the cab was as- a board. metri 
football in an inclosure near the church. tonished and gratified to find that he Is it clear why the prize, the reward of wher 
Calling the oldest toward him, a fair- could do without the notes. Since then exemplary civic virtue, was bestowed on cienc 
faced, tow-headed lad, he said: he has used notes only under excep- this musician? This admirable music- With 
“Can you tell me where to find Mr. tional circumstances, when he has not master has made music a vital part of sturd 
Stokowski?’ had the opportunity to familiarize him- the day’s life and the world’s work in pose 
“That is my name,’ answered the self with new and complicated scores. his own city: he has given light and in th 
young man. ‘What can I do for you?’ He now feels that printed pages on a air to oppressed and weary souls. He York 
“Recovering from his astonishment, stand before him in a concert are an has wrought not merely for the old and Wt 
Pr. Parks put the offer up to Stokowski irritating limitation. worn, but for the ehildren too; the bovs 
without even hearing him play Taking over the control of the Phila juvenile concerts have exploited the nem 
“What does the place pay?’ asked the delphia Orchestra in 1912 from Carl symphonic musie and instruments in a meas 
young musician. Pohlig, Dr. Stokowski has made it in a way that will create in future informed down 
“The salary is $5,000,’ answered Dr. peculiar degree the voice of the place of audiences of those who have graduated is pu 
Parks, ‘and in addition the perquisites its origin. It is felt very generally in to mature appreciation. hined 
in the way of playing at weddings and Philadelphia that the organization is He has co-operated with local music ereat 
funerals will bring you about $5,000 not merely an artistic evolution, but a schools and choral societies; he has en- cipal 
more.’ business asset of the first magnitude. It couraged our own artists and given plat: the p 
“That would be £2,000,’ said Mr. is good for all the city that, by means of form opportunity to the worthiest. He ment 
Stokowski. the Bok award, the stress is laid on such has been quick to recognize talent ney 
“He accepted the offer, and sailed soon values as Stokowski and his music rep- “crowding to be born” from the city’s ark 
afterward for his conspicuously success- resent. In season and out of season, teeming foreign colonies. He lias 1 rap 
ful career in America.” Stokowski preaches that music is a helped to make musie an integral par mp 
Stokowski still retains a quite ex- man’s game, not simply a woman's of great civie occasions. All this has 
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;appened in a city wherein at an earlier 
day the dominant Quaker influence was 
cited to suppress much 
reverent, and frivolous, and ungodly. 
Not that all this is a one-man tri- 
unmph. Far from it. Stokowski is the 
first to admit that he built on the foun- 
dations laid, broad and deep, by other 


music as. 


THE OUTLOOK 


men and women not a few. The edifice 
he builds was fortunate already in the 
choice of a site and of a corner-stone. 
It will remain, when the last sound has 
trembled into silence, a monument to 
visualize the famous words of Schelling 
in his “Philosophy of Art’’—the saying 
so often ascribed to Madame de Staél 
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because of a distantly similar passage 
in “Corinne’—‘Architecture is frozen 
music.” To make such edifying music 
is therefore properly considered a civic 
service worthy of a notable reward. 

But suppose the gateway to America 
a few years ago had been closed to the 
son of a Polish refugee? 


A ~HEIGHT-WEIGHT” PRODUCT 


WHAT AMBITION, AROUSED BY COMPETITION, DID FOR THE 
BODY AND CHARACTER OF AN AMERICAN SCHOOLBOY 


HIS is a photograph of a fifteen- 
year-old boy who attained physi- 

cal perfection by means of three 

years of steady, purposeful effort. Ac- 
cording to the height-weight system of 
standardizing a boy’s development, as 
described in the March 15 issue of The 
Outlook, this lad at fifteen made a score 
of 150. When twelve, his score was 72. 
When twelve, he was inclined to be 
soft, easily hurt, and anything but ag 
gressive His ambitions were aroused 
by seeing “boys of his age who were 
His in 
terest was further encouraged by the 
simple process of taking his measure 


much his superiors physically 


ments and giving him a seore—in his 
ease 72. He did not like that 72 at all 
especially when boys of his class were 
Furthet 
With the 


fuaking much more than that 
livoite, he Was photographed, 
other boys in his sehool, in a manne! 
that gave a good idea of comparative 
development and posture Very few 
people not aequainted with 
realize what a tremendous and sustained 
interest can be aroused through these 
siunple means. 

Chis particular boy gained the highest 
score of more than five thousand boys 
With this development, which was sym 
ietrieal, with no over-developmenit any 
where, came an interest and a_profi- 
ciency in outdoor sports of various sorts 
With it, as a kind of reflex, came a very 
sturdy strength of character and pur 
pose. It may be said that he is a pupil 
in the Stuyvesant High School of New 
York City. 

When such standards are taken, when 
bovs know their “seores,” when they 
know what to, do to get rid of “minus” 
lieasurements that pull their scores 
down, and when physieal improvement 
is put on a competitive basis, the com- 
hined effect is the development of a 
sreat and valuable interest. The prin- 
cipal of a public grammar school where 
the plan was tried for two years experi- 

‘ntally reported to the effect that the 

eral behavior of the school made 

irked improvement, that smoking died 
apid death (without any anti-cigarette 

mpaigns), that there was a real im- 


boys ean 
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THREL YEARS OF STEADY, PURPOSEFUL EFFORT GAVE THIS FIFTERN-YEAR-OLD 1 AD THIS 


SPLENDIDLY DEVELOPED BRODY. Ht 


WORKED FOR IT 


ACCORDING TO) HEIGHT-WERIGIUL 


STANDARDS 


provement in class-room work that went 
naturally with a better physical condi- 
tion, and that the boys were more gen- 
erally interested in outdoor sports and 
games, and even in hiking elubs. 


After all, it may be that a competition 
in physical improvement might be quite 
as important and worthy a medal as the 
winning of a broad jump or other ath- 
letie event. 
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THE 
CENTER OF 
THE LABOR 

TROUBLES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


A seene in Johannes 
burg, which has been 
the center of a great 
strike -of the mine 

orkers of the dis 
trict American read 
ers who thin wl 


Johanneshut 


the character ol the 
building of the city 
revealed by tl 


photog: 


A CONFERRENCI 
Ol LEADERS 
Ol INDIA'S 
NATIONALIST 
PARTY 
Gandhi is in the cen 
ter, wearing a whit 


fez, while at his righ 


the second = figure 


none other than ou 


own “Pussyfoou 


Johnson, who, it 


said, at this meetin: 
presented his plan t 
the Nationalist part) 


for making Indi 
“dry” 
































| LUCKY THE CAPITOL IS NOT A BROADCASTING STATION! 
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PRESIDENT i: 3 =, Bind Niet mm f L 


HARDING 
IN FLORIDA 
WHERE 
POSTMASTERS 
CEASE FROM 
TROUBLING 
AND THE 
BONUS IS 
AT REST 


resident llarding, 
vith members of the 
lresidential party, 

here seen moored 
il the picturesque 


Matanzas River on 
the yacht) Nameohka. 
The party is on its 
Way oO Ormond, 
Florida 
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A NEW 
RADIO 
TELEPHONE 
BROADCASTING 
STATION IN 
SCHENECTADY, 
NEW YORK 


This i the newest 
and most powerful 
radio broadcasting 
tation in the eoun 
try If President 
Harding on the Narn- 
eoka has a proper 
receiving set, he could 
pick up a radio eon- 
eert from this Sche- 
nectady station of the 
General Fleetrie Com 
pany Messages hav 
been picked up in 
Cuba, 1,450 iniles 
away The picture 
hows tube sets, con- 
trol board, and other 
apparatus. The pro- 
srammes are sent out 
from another building 
near b 
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CANADIAN 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY 


N March 8 the fourteenth Parlia- 

ment of Canada met at Ottawa. 

A new Premier was at the helm, 
a new Speaker was elected, almost half 
the members were beginning their first 
session, and for the first time in the his- 
tory of Canada a woman occupied a seat 
upon the floor of the House. The follow- 
ing day Lord Byng of Vimy for the first 
time also officiated at the formal open- 
ing of a session of Parliament. 


The event heralded the return to 
power of the Liberal party after ten 
years in Opposition; more than any- 


thing else, it marked the vindication of 
the dead Laurier. The new Premier 
was a nominee and protégé of Laurier; 
the Cabinet surrounding him was com- 
posed almost exclusively of men who 
had followed Laurier in 1917. In the 
front treasury benches sat Mr. W. S. 
Fielding—who wavered, ’tis true, in 
1917, but who did not stray from the 
fold for long—the negotiator of the 
Reciprocity Agreement of 1911, just 
freshly returned from Washington, 
whither he had gone to commence anew 
the negotiations so rudely interrupted 
by the defeat of 1911. Seated opposite 
in the benches but. lately vacated by the 
triumphant Liberals was the remnant of 
the onee proud Unionist party which 
had triumphed over Laurier in the elec- 
tion of 1917. 

The Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, former 
Postmaster-General in the Laurier Cabi 
net, an eloquent, foreeful speaker, an 
able parliamentarian, a close student of 
eonstitutional and parliamentary proce- 
dure, and a continuous member of the 
House since 1896, was elected Speaker. 

The Speech from the Throne dwelt 
upon the ill effeets due to restriction of 
markets and the decline of prices for 
agricultural products, which the Govern- 
ment considers to lie at the root of the 
present trade and financial depression 
in the Dominion. In working towards 
a solution the Government will seek 
wider markets for Canadian products 
(reciprocal trade with the United States, 
if it can be arranged, as well as greater 
interimperial trade) and announces that 
conferences between railway authorities 
will be held with a view to effecting a 
reduction in freight rates upon basic 
commodities. Certain changes will be 
made in the customs tariff, but it is not 
thought that they will be very extensive 
at the present time 

For the present, at least, the late Gov- 
ernment’s policy of public ownership of 
railways will be continued. The Grand 
Trunk System will be co-ordinated with 
the Canadian National System (which 
now comprises the former Canadian 
Northern Railway and the _ Intercolo- 
nial). But at the same time a thorough 
investigation of the whole railway prob- 
lem is to be undertaken. Much will de- 
pend upon the nature of this inquiry as 
to just what policy will result, for some 
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LIBERALS TAKE 
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investigations are instituted to disclose 
information, others to indorse or vindi- 
eate a policy. It must not be overlooked 
that the personnel of the new Govern- 
ment comprises many who are uncom- 
promising opponents of public owner- 
ship in any form, although it is not be- 
lieved that the Prime Minister is one of 
these. 

Legislation tending to facilitate im- 
migration is also foreshadowed. The re- 
cently published census figures, which 
show that the population of Canada in- 
creased only about a million and a half 
during the past ten years, have proved 
very disappointing. The natural in- 
crease should have been, upon a con- 
servative basis of calculation, at least 
1,800,000, while, in addition, about 1,700,- 
000 immigrants were received into the 
Dominion during the same period. This 
means that Canada really suffered an 
actual loss during the decade of almost 
” 000,000 people. 

The three prairie provinces of Mani- 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta have 
never been members of the Dominion 
upon the same basis as the other six 
provinces, inasmuch as their natural re- 
sourees have been administered from 
Ottawa and they have been in receipt 
ef cash subsidies from the Dominion 
treasury in lieu of the revenues which 
they should otherwise have derived from 
their possession. The three provinces 
have for many years been petitioning 
the Federal Government for the transfer 
to them of the administration of these 
natural resourees, but until recently 
without effect. The new Government 
now proposes to accede to their request 
if a satisfactory basis can be arrived at. 

For the purpose of effecting econo- 
mies, the Departments of Militia and 
Naval Defense will be co-ordinated into 
a single Department of Defense. The 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, origi- 
nally formed for the purpose of policing 
the unorganized districts of the north- 
west, but which were greatly increased 
in personnel and extended to every prov- 
ince in the Dominion by the late Gov- 
ernment and its immediate predecessor, 
will probably be reduced in numbers 
and in their jurisdiction, and will also 
form a branch of the proposed new 
department. 

In the realm of international relations 
the House was informed that the trea- 
ties arising out of the Washington Con- 
ference will be presented for ratifica- 
tion; that delegates had been appointed 
to represent Canada at Genoa; and also 
that delegates will be appointed to at- 
tend the postal conference called by the 
United States. 

In an interchange of amenities be- 
tween the new Prime Minister, Mr. 
Mackenzie King, and the late Premier, 
Mr. Meighen, now leader of the official 
Opposition, Mr. King made a declaration 
which is taken by some to have consid- 
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erable significance. He stated that ne 
was not in favor of a return to the en\o- 
nial status, such as would be implied by 
acquiescence in a suggestion of Mir. 
Meighen that the Government make n- 
quiries of the British Government evon- 
cerning how much of an alleged ecouii- 


dential report of last year’s Impemna 
Conference could be presented to tiie 
House. Mr. King contended that the 


Conference was a meeting of equals, and 
that it would be inconsistent with Can- 
ada’s position of equality for the Goy- 
ernment to apply to London for instrice- 
tions. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE POLITICAL TRIANGLE 


HE forthcoming session promises to 

be full of interest. For one thing, 
an entirely new situation is presented in 
the presence of three full-fledged parties 
in the House, each with its own leader, 
whips, platform, and policy. The I.ib 
erals have within one or two of a mia 
jority, and under the pld two-party sys 


tem could not hope to earry on the 
rovernment for a moment, but, the 
Progressive and the Conservative par 
ties being further apart from each 


other in policy than from the Liberal, 
it will be possible for the latter to se 
cure the support of either one group o1 
the other, and thus remain in powet 
As a matter of fact, there is not a greal 
deal of difference between the platform 
and beliefs of the Progressives and the 
Liberals; and it is quite probable that 


the two latter groups will be found 
working together more often than in 
opposition. 

Arthur Meighen, with his compact 


group of fifty, the majority of whom are 
seasoned parliamentarians, can, how 
ever, be counted upon to do his utmost 
to harass the Government, for Meighen 
is probably at his best when in opposi 


tion. He is quiek-witted, a skillful de- 
bater, and a master parliamentarian; 


his policy will be to drive a wedge be 
tween the two groups. Guerrilla politi- 
cal warfare wil! doubtless be elevated 
into a high art by him. 

It is quite obvious that the Conserva- 
tives and Progressives can bring about 
the defeat of the Government almost any 
time they wish if they care to join forces 
for the purpose; but no one wants an- 
other election for some time at least, 
and it is not likely that any such at- 
tempt will be made seriously. 

There is a possibility that certain 
changes will have to be made in parlia- 
mentary practice as followed in the 
past—such as, for instance, to disregar«( 
the failure of a measure instituted b) 
the Government as indicating want of 
confidence in the administration except 
ing in the case of a direct want-of-conii- 
dence vote, and some other adaptations 
that will doubtless be found necessary in 
the attempt to accommodate three par: 
ties in a system obviously built for two. 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS 
BY WILLARD WATTLES 


ANY a man hath gold to guard 
M And house to keep him warm, 
And ale to drink and bread to eat 
And strong and ready arm; 

But many a man when time is come 
To rest him from his labors 

Hath not so rich a store as I 

Who boast me of good neighbors. 


There’s many a lad would seale the hills 
And sail the fickle ocean, 

And touching keels at every quay 

Live ever in commotion. 

But what a man may buy with sweat 

Or carve with hearty saber 

He may not own so sure as I 

Who have a jovial neighbor. 


Oh, some would cram a granary 

With oats and corn and barley, 

And some would dance a round or two 
With every fiddling Charlie. 

1 like the time when malt is ripe 

tnd Jenny brings the tabors, 

But mostly I like every day 

Beeaiise I have good neighbors 


THE BATTLE-LINE OF THE COAL UNIONS 


NAUSES of the present coal crisis 
lie far beneath the surface of cur 

_A yent events. Collective bargain 
ig and wage seales are differences of 
ihe hour, it is true, that are speeding 
ihe coal industry to a ¢apital-labor dead- 
loch: but they are only differences of 
the hour. They are bul the eruption 
from the sore that has festered for a 
quarter of a century and bids fair to 
fester still, long after the present dead- 
lock is forgotten. 

The sore spot in the soft-coal industry, 
us union operators and union workers 
see it, is the State of West Virginia, 
whose non-union mines are to-day al 
once the underlying cause of the im- 
pending strike, the medium through 
which it probably will be broken, and 
the country’s main hope while it lasts. 
These non-union mines for many years 
lave been as gall and wormwood to the 
union mines surrounding them. Gradu- 
ally they have encroached more and 
more upon union coal’s markets, until 
to-day they stand in a position of abso- 
inte dominance throughout all the ter- 
ritory whieh freight rates permit them 
lo serve. 

iey have also furnished the mine 
kers’ organization a nut so hard to 


crack, a field so difficult to organize, a 
1 so impregnable to union assaults, 
th to-day, after twenty-five years of 


intermittent warfare, bloodshed, and 
h outpouring of union funds, the 
United Mine Workers of America are 
practically no further advanced on the 


BY WILLIAM P. HELM, JR. 


battle-line than they were when the competitive States to enter into that 
fight started, back in 1898. agreement? What promises and pledges 

If one may believe the allegations of were made on behalf of you gentlemen 
the non-union mine operators of West who are on my right and your repre- 
Virginia, both mine workers and mine sentatives? It was as much a part of 
operators in competing territory started that agreement made at Chicago, al 
in 1898 to organize her coal fields. The though not incorporated in the written 
very first contract made between the instrument that was signed, as was any 
union and the operators of the central part of the agreement that was signed, 
competitive field (western Pennsylvania, that during the year covered: by that 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois), reached at agreement the competitive field in West 
a joint conference held in the city of Virginia was to be brought up in price 
Chicago in January, 1898, contains the and down in hours of labor, or at the 


following clause: expiration of that agreement the com- 
“Article VIII. The United Mine petitive fields of those four States were 

Workers organization ...do hereby fur- to be put upon a competitive basis with 

ther agree to afford all possible protec- that field. 

tion to the trade and to the other parties “When it was suggested in the Con 


hereto [meaning the operators signing vention and in the committee that that 
the contract] against any unfair compe- should be incorporated into the agree 
tition resulting from the failure to ment, the representatives of the miners 
maintain seale rates.” said that it would hamper them and 

Apparently the union operators—or prevent their accomplishing the pur- 
certainly some of them—construed that poses which they hoped to accomplish. 
article to mean that the United Mine For that reason it was left out, as I 
Workers of America would unionize the understand and understood the matter 
West Virginia fields, for at the next at that time.” 


joint conference, held at Pittsburgh, in Another operator, F. L. Robbins, of 
January, 1899, we find (in the official Pennsylvania, is thus quoted: 
minutes of the meeting) expressions of “We simply ask you to fulfill your 


that belief from several of the operators pledges and promises; that you will 
in attendance. One of them, H. L. Chap- work in the competitive field, which has 
man, an Ohio operator, is down in the been your friend in times past and 
minutes as saying: hopes to he your friend in the future, 
“What were the conditions last year until your organization shall cover ever) 
when we entered into the agreement at  coal-producing State in the Republic.” 
Chicago, and what were the induce- One of the men who signed that agree- 
ments that led the operators of the four ment was T. L. Lewis, representing the 
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iliners of Ohio Afterward Mr. Lewis 
rose to the presidency of the United 


Mine Workers; and _ still afterward, 
when the constitution was changed in 
1912, he changed, too, in his attitude 
toward the union and left it (in 1914). 
Ile is now, and has been for some years, 


the secretary of the New River Coal 
Operators’ Association, with head- 
quarters at Charleston, West Virginia. 


capacity he testified before a 
committee at Washington last 


The official record of his testi- 


In that 
senate 
summer. 
mony reads: 

“The reason for the have 
that inter-State joint meeting (in 1898) 
was that the coal industry of the United 
States was paralyzed. Operators every- 
where were going into bankruptey and 
miners were on the verge of starvation. 
\rtiele VITT of the agreement was in- 
serted beeause of the belief of the opera- 
tors, who were anxious to do something 
to stabilize the industry, ... that it was 
necessary to protect them from the com- 
petition of other States that might not 
have wage agreements between employ- 


desire to 


ers and employees.” 


At the Pittsburgh meeting in 1899 
John Mitehell, beloved leader of the 


miners, then newly elected .to the presi- 
deney of the United Mine Workers, re- 
plied to Messrs. Chapman, Robbins, and 
others who spoke of the implied agree- 
ment to unionize West Virginia. The 
official minutes quote him thus: 

“T know of no breach of faith on the 
part of the miners since our last Con- 
vention adjourned. In West Virginia, it 
is true, our organization has not made 
as much progress as we might desire, 
but ... an effort has heen made during 
the past year to curtail the production 
of West Virginia coal by preventing its 
sale on the market.” 

That was the virtual beginning of the 
attempt to unionize the West Virginia 
mines. Whether the motive was, as 
charged, the desire of the western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and _ Tllinois 
operators to soften the pressure of ecut- 
throat competition fronr a non-union 
section produeing a better product at a 
Whether the union itself 
was the moving mareh on 
West Virginia started then, and has eon 
tinued, with little since 
and is still eontinuing 

A year or so after the 1S9S agreement 
was signed the mine workers’ organiza 
tion membership rose from about 19,000 
to almost 300,000. Within a short time 
thereafter the union spread to Pennsyl 
vania, to Kentueky, to Tennessee, to 
Maryland, to the Southwest, to the 
Pacifie coast. By ordinary i 
grew until 1912, when thie 
changed their constitution and became a 
militant, aggressive organization whieh 
they had not been before 

Then again came thie 
West Virginia citadel 

“We had 
penitentiary 
organization in West Virginia and other 
non-union fields,” Delegate MeDonald, of 
workers’ 


iower eost, or 
power, the 


suecess, ever 


processes if 


line Workers 


forming of the 
thousands of men go to the 
for trying to establish our 


the mine inion, is quoted int 
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official minutes as telling the central 
competitive field operators in joint. con- 
ference in 1912. “We have had men go 
to jail. We expect that more will go to 
jail. The penitentiary has no terrors 
for us as far as that is concerned, and 
if putting two or three hundred of our 
men in jail will organize West Virginia 
we will send two or three hundred men 
down. The chances are that we will 
have to get busy with that situation 
shortly.” 

Shortly, indeed, thereafter they did 
get busy. The memory of their effort 
still is bright. From their stronghold 
north of the Kanawha the union sympa- 
thizers moved down, their thousands 
marehing in ragged imitation of infan- 
try bound for the front, upon the open- 
district of the Paint and Cabin 
Creeks. They terrorized the country 
and considerable blood was shed, but the 
Two years later those two 


shop 


move failed. 


fields were unionized, and they are 
unionized to-day. 
Came then the European War, with 


work for all the coal fields of the coun- 
try and prosperity undreamed of thereto- 
fore. Working men cannot march; and 
the men of the coal fields were working. 
The United States entered the war; the 
Government took over control of the 
coal industry; the mines redoubled their 
efforts; unionism sought advancement, 
not by strikes, but generally by other 
measures—and advanced, but not in 
West Virginia. At least, not to a very 
marked extent. 

In 1919 came the Nation-wide strike 
of soft-coal workers. The backbone of 
that strike was broken by non-union 
West Virginia mines, which supplied a 
material pereentage of the country’s 
needed coal. There followed the profit 
eering spree of 1920 and the depression 
of 1921. 

Then came the union’s mightiest ef- 
fort to break the open shop in West Vir- 
ginia. Thousands of marching men 
swarmed down upon the open-shop fields 
of Logan and Mingo Counties. Blood 
stained the mountain streams. A Citi- 
zens’ army sprang up between two suns 
to defend their homes. Battle-lines were 
flung over the hills and atlhwart the val- 
leys. Pitehed hattles were fought; mar 
tial law was proclaimed: United States 
regulars occupied the zone of warfare: 
scores of persons were killed 

The union spent in months’ 
jime more than $2,500,000 in that su 
preme effort to swing West Virginia into 


twelve 


its ranks Bul West Virginia didn't 
swing 
Meantime, what happened in the 


state's industrial growth” 

In 1898, when the miners’ union 
signed its first contract in joint confei 
enee with operators of the central com 
petitive field, West Virginia produced 
16,700,600 tons of coal. The entire pro- 
duction of the country was 166,000,600 
fons. The figures apply only to soft 
coal. West Virginia, therefore, produced 
jen per cent of the total 

In the twenty-four tliat 
elapsed since then West Virginia has in 


years have 


creased her coal output four hundeed 
per cent. In the lean year of 1921 «he 
produced 70,000,000 tons, according to 
the United States Geological Survey. or 
more than serenteen per cent ef all the 
soft coal mined in the United States. [yn 


the boom year of 1920 she prodiced 
87,500,000 tons, according to the sme 
authority. 

Her production in 1920 was exicily 


half of the total production of compe! ing 
union mines in Ohio, Indiana, and Il. 
linois, where all mines are union. [py 
1921, however, the non-union mines of 
West Virginia, responding to the e¢o- 
nomic trend, reduced wages. Competing 
union mines around her, checked by a 
wage agreement that does not expire till 
March 31 next, were unable to reduce 
wages. As a consequence, West Virginia 
coal made enormous inroads into thei) 
territory. Market after market was cap. 
tured by their ancient industrial foe, 
whose unionization had been planned 
twenty-three vears before. 

And so in 1921 West Virginia’s pro- 
duction rose to nearly sixty per cent of 
the production of Ohio, Indiana, anid 
Illinois combined. Whole sections of 
West Virginia, such as the Logan field, 
worked at nearer capacity output in that 
year of depression than they had ever 
worked before, while union mines in 
competing States recorded, perhaps, the 
poorest working time in their history. 

The record shows also that West Vir- 
ginia, working non-union, drew as a 
magnet her pick of the workers from 
the surrounding fields. Her wage seales 
were lower, it is true; but because of 
steadier working time the earnings of 
her workers were much higher. One 
1eads in the Senate committee records 
of, mine employees earning $300, $40"), 
even $500 a month apiece in 1921, while 
one energetic worker, favored by ideal 
conditions, drove his earnings up above 
the $700 mark in a single month. 

That is the real story of West Vil: 
ginia’s inroads into the markets of he 
union competitors. Small wonder, thet 
that her competitors, seeing this, shoul 
deery the system of colleetive bargaill 
ing whieh imposed on them the landi 
eap of a war-time wage seale. Small 
wonder, indeed, that they should seek t 
have no more of the organization whiel 
through twenty-three years of effort had 
failed to sei up a Competitive wage scale 
in the house of their bitterest industri 
foe, 

There are other non-union field clit 
in’ Pennsylvania even larger Mars 
land, Alabama, and other Stale als 
hold them within their borders. But {0 
respect to Eas! 
all-aroul 


strategie location with 


ern markets and general 


ability to play hob with the markets 


the other chief soft-coal-produciiis s 
tions of industrial America West \! 
vinian dwarfs them as a giant Yin (ha 


is why she is considered by union opel 


tor and union miner alike as the sé 
spot of the coal industry; aud av 
why she takes imposing rank wel 


the underlying causes of the presel 


erisi 
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GETTING THE FACTS 


WHAT'S THE 
BY 


PEAKING of healthy loealities, 

what would you think of a well- 

seitled, well-developed county out 
in the Middle West? Purely agricul- 
tural, no factories, improved farms, 
thriving villages (none over 5,000 popu- 
lation), ozone-laden breezes, almost pure 
Americanism on the farmsteads—ought 
not such conditions produce the sturdi- 
est of little folks without much atten- 
tion? 

Just such a community is Diekinson 
County, Kansas, and its residents 
thought it nearly perfect. At least they 
did until something over a year ago, and 
the story of their conversion is suitable 
testimony for a health revival meeting. 
lt points the way to a serviee in whieh 


town and eountry ean join with cer- 
lainty of achieving results. 

folks sniffed a little when the Red 
Cross chapter with its left-over war 
funds deeided to establish a publie 
liursing station. 

“What's the use?” they asked. “We 


have everything to make our children 
well and strong, and there’s nothing the 
iiitler With Kansas, anyhow.” 

Bul the chapter fitted up a room in 
installed a 
(rained nurse, alive with ei 
Part of 
duties Were to aid auywhere in the 


lhe County seat and most 
ehergeti 
asin and resourcefuliiess 
ity those unable to pay for a nurse's 
vision 
ehild 
li to the farmers’ families, and she 


ice but she had another 


‘Thal was to sell the gospel of 
an where her prospective eustomers 
ead 
« anhouneed that there would be a 
ey. an examination of every child 
i publie schools 


dooof 


over three thou 


them. And sueh a ruetion as 


CHARLES MOREAU 


it caused! “It was funny the way I was 
criticised,” she smilingly remarked as 
she sat at her literature-covered desk. 
“Karmers’ wives told me to my face that 
I was making a nuisance of myself. 
‘Our children have plenty to eat,’ they 
declared; ‘they are out of doors all the 
time, nearly; they are well. Why should 
you or any one else paw them over? We'll 
take care of our youngsters.’ They were 
honest about it, too, and believed that 
everything was all right as it was. That 
was not the worst of it—two or three 
physicians objected to it. They sald 
that they were in the families of their 
patients frequently and knew every 
ehild by his first name, They would see 
io it if anything were wrong. 
“Somehow the physicians did nat 
seen 10 realize that knowing a ehild’s 
first Qume did not mean any knowledge 
of his condition 
there was real illness. 


actual physical until 
However, | had 
the backing of the county physielan and 
the dentists and a lot of good women, 
"Well, the dates were given out When 
schools were to be visited, and with the 
physician we 
had the power to Compel taspeetion. We 
With a dentist In 
Weighed, 


suthority of the county 


well at if Seriously 


the party, Wwe probed, and 
peeped al every Child in 125 country and 
town Sehools, and sent to their parents 
written reports of what we found. Here 
is What we discovered.” 

She handed me the tabulated report 


of the survey of a rural eommiunity, 


remember, where normal conditions 
on the surfaee seem ideal for ehild 
health, 

The examiners made records of 3,632 


children, and they found that 
defective 


2317 were 


over 6% per cent. Of the de- 


ABOUT ‘THE BABY—“DID THE MOTHERS COME? 


” 


rieY Dib 


MATTER WITH FARM HEALTH ? 


HARGER 


fectives 836 were under-weight, with 
other defects, and 1,257 were suffering 
from malnutrition. That is, one-third of 
the children of this community were 
undernourished. When the larger towns 
were eliminated, one of them containing 
many Mexican children, the percentage 
of malnutrition showed a decrease, but 
the rural districts alone had over one- 
fifth of their children thus affected. 
Only 878 children (24 per cent) were 
normal and without physical defect. 

The survey startled the county, and 
things began to happen. One result was 
an Indignant protest from some parents, 
who declared that they would see their 
own physician about it—which was ex- 
actly what the nurse wanted. She had 
the figures to show that this was badly 
needed, far there were reported 216 
cuses (7 per cent) of defective vision: 
2A cases (1 per cent) of defective hear 
jug; (2h Gases (4 per Gent) of adenoids: 
X14 causes (28) per cent) of 
(onsils; LOTt cases (87 per cent) of de 
fective teeth. What could be better than 
that the pliysician dentist 
should get busy? 

The indignant parents found, whep 
they made their professional calls, ‘hat 
the report card was Correct, and many 


defective 


home and 


were Sensible enough to have sueh care 
a8 Was heeded. For (those who did mot 
i followup system was used, and en 
deavor Was made to secure the correc- 
tion of every defect. 

That it paid was demonstrated when 
ihe latest re-esamination was made and 
it was found that these defeets had been 
corrected: 


sils, 215; 


loves, 99; adenoids, 109: ¢on- 
teeth, 440, 
viven to the children of the county in 


More care has been 


the past year than ever in its history 
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which was precisely the object of the 
movement. 

“What is the matter with the farm’s 
health conditions?” 1 asked the nurse. 
She has been for two years driving 
almost every day over the county, en- 
tering sick-rooms, advising mothers, 
holding conferences and mothers’ meet- 
ings and visiting, inspecting children 
she ought to know. 

“The point of view,” she declared. “I 
have been in hundreds of farm homes 
and am a farmer’s daughter myself 
The farmstead is considered too much 
as a natural health resort. The health 
condition of the children does not get 
the attention given in similarly prosper- 
ous city homes. The physician is far 
away; it is expensive, hence he is called 
only when somebody is seriously ill. 
There’s plenty to eat, but too often the 
things that are served are not fitted for 
the children—they are fitted for father 
and the working hands, and everybody 
eats the same. Yes, there’s plenty of 
milk; but you would be surprised to find 
how many farm children do not drink 
milk—never have been taught to do so 
And it is my opinion that the milk on 
the farms, in spite of all the big green 
pastures, is not as pure as the average 
eity milk from inspected dairies 

“Take the teeth. How many farmer 
children have their teeth examined by 
dentists every six months, as does many 
a town ehild’ It is pitiful to wateh the 
examinations with dentists and see how 
many children’s mouths have teeth so 
badly must go 
through life The 
figures speak for themselves, and if we 
parent to give real 
reports we make we 


neglected that they 


with bad mouths 
can induce every 
attention to thie 
shall have accomplished wonders.” 

Of course the fact that many defects 
had been remedied was evidence that 
the health campaign had been “sold” to 


the rural communities, but how com 
plete had been the conversion was not 
really until a test was made 
through the calling of nine health con 


ferences at as many central points of the 


manitest 


eounty 

“Nobody will come,’ 
doubters. “You ean’t get folks out in a 
busy season to have children tested.” 

Publicity helped. bills were 
distributed to every part of the county: 
every newspaper carried a story, and en- 
tertainment was provided as a_ bait 
punch and wafers for the mothers, a free 


declared the 


Large 


toy balloon for each ehild. 

At each conference were a dentist, a 
physician, weighing seales, and an elab- 
orate exhibit of baby things. Displays 
were made in the store windows of each 
village where the conferences were held. 
local women, many of them farmers’ 
wives, and some actually those who had 
at first opposed a county health drive, 
were hostesses. 

Each morning the nurse and two 
assistants, together with a bulky collec- 
tion of eharts and other equipment, 
seurried out of the county seat in the 
Red Cross Ford, which had already done 
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some 20,000 miles in its journeys of 
ministration over the county. 

Did the mothers come? They did— 
until the schoolrooms where the _ ses- 
sions were held were crowded to stand- 
ing room. Nearly 400 children, many of 


them babies, were brought to the ex- 
amining committee, registered, and a 
report made of their physica! condi- 
tion. Then there were talks on how to 


keep children well, how to correct mal- 
nutrition, how to build up bodily 
strength, and all applicable to rural life 
as well as to that of the villages. The 
State Board of Health sent two repre- 
sentatives, and a National officer of the 
Red Cross gathered information for use 
in other similar conferences to be held 
in other States. 

“This is only a start,” was the county 
nurse’s dictum when the last baby had 
been weighed. “There are five thousand 
families in this county, and we ought to 
reach every one to be sure that the con 
ditions are favorable for child develop 
ment.” Last year she made 633 free 
nursing visits and 1,289 sanitary inspee 
tion ealls She found in one village 
suburb families living in squalor that 
seems unbelievable in a country com 
munity; ordered them taken to the 
county farm, the houses renovated and 
fumigated and put in order. She found 
patients with high fever lying between 
old army blankets, and provided clean 
linen. She advised clean-ups in scores 
of homes, town and country, and gener 
ally made herself useful. Canteen and 
motor service was always on eall and 
did actual every-day service 

“The farm home is often sadly lacking 
conditions,” she went on 


” 


in Sanitary 
“It is not because of parsimony or inten 
tion—-just neglect and thoughtlessness 
The family on a farmstead is to some 
extent isolated, and a family independ 
ence grows up through generations that 
often fails to receive gracefully advice 
from outside The town folks’ talk 
things over in groups and learn to ae 
cept new ideas. Now we are trying to 
accomplish the same thing with the rural 
communities, and what has been done in 
this county can be done anywhere. 

‘But it requires two things: money 
und an organization to support the 
undertaking by personal interest and 
ussistanece. The local Red Cross is best 
adapted to do this, and if the work is 
carried on properly there are abundant 
dividends in a higher standard of health 
for the coming generation.” 

“Just what do you mean 
with the farmstead?” T asked. 

“Sanitation and system, I suppose, 
would cover it. Too little attention is 
paid by the average farmer to the sur- 
roundings of the house, the disposition 
of sewage, the proper location of a well. 
It is easy to throw refuse out of the 
back door—and I have seen homes 
where this was done. Hog and eattle 
herds are too near the house. Bathtubs 
are coming in, but they are too searce. 
Every farmer these days ean have a 
modern bathroom and running water in 


is wrong 


the house, but thousands of wives carry 
the water from an outside well. 
“System is necessary in the format: :e 
years of the child. The farm wife |- 
dom has kitchen help; such assista: :e 
is almost impossible to obtain on | \\e 


farm. The babies get loving care, fit 
not scientific care unless there is w:se 
advice. That is why we have Ih. « 
mothers’ meetings in the country seh! 


houses, and it is wonderful how ma iy 
young mothers come and freely adi:it 
their ignorance of the basie princip\+ 
of baby-raising. It’s their best crop, aii 
yet gets less attention than others.” 

] was curious to know how the aver 
age individual on the outside looked at 
this innovation in publie service. Per. 
haps one well-to-do farmer expressed it 
as well as any one. “I'll tell vou 
frankly,” he said, “I was against it at 
first. Our taxes are high, and it seenied 
foolishness to contribute to this new 
fangled nurse and health idea. But last 
winter, when our girl was sick with fever, 
and we couldn't get a nurse for love or 
money, and mother was about worn out, 
nothing ever looked so good to me as 
that little Ford with the Red Cross sign 
on the radiator turning into the yard 
We not only got help, but a lot of sensi 
ble advice. | was willing to pay for it 
all, but there was no charge—but they 
haven't lost anything. I’m for it strong 
It’s the first honest-to-goodness thing | 
ever knew this community to do to help 
the women folks, and I guess it 
hurt us men folks either.” 

This story of what one county tias 
done is not sel down as a unique exali 


x 


wont 


ple; the same task is being carried on 
eounties, not only ol 
Kansas, but of other States. It ha: 
however, been so systematized here and 
is so broad in its plans as to serve as a 
working model. 

The experience emphasizes the impor 
tance of a larger measure of watchful 
ness even in a theoretically clean and 
healthful rural community. If under the 
conditions surrounding such a_ section 
there ean be found so great a need for 
intensive health work, what may be the 
field in others less favorably situated” 

It all brings us back to the truth that 
in health, as well as in other things, it 
is not location that spells perfection, but 
individual initiative and effort. The ree 
ords of the draft are being used as a 
rather shoeking exhibit of the low ayer 
age physical condition of the young men 
of America, and these records are 
seareely less encouraging for the agri- 
cultural States than for those with greal 
cities. While the farmer is from earl) 
to late thinking and working to develop 
his fields and herds, he is likely to think 
that because there is plenty of out-of- 
doors, plenty of food, plenty of exercise. 
there must necessarily be plenty of 
health. In just one way ean he find out 
the facts—by setting in motion the ma- 
chinery that will show actual conditions 
and point the path toward their im- 
provement. After that must come the 
willingness to correct deficiencies 


in many other 
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WHENEVER I SEE A GRAY HORSE 


I 
LL horses are beautiful, but a gray 
can be more beautiful than any. 
rs You remember Tagalie, who 
won the Derby in 1912? She was a 
pretty gray, if you like! 

No matter what the horse may be— 
racer or teamster—there is always some- 
thing peculiarly attractive in a gray. 

One does not see a pair of high-step- 
ping grays very often now, in these days 
of petrol and machinery, yet when one 
does how they can make the heart beat! 

But in future whenever I see them I 
shall be conscious only of a sharp pain. 

In future whenever I see a gray horse 
] shall feel indignation and shame flush- 
ing through me. 


I] 

“Of course you will go to a bull-fight 
while you are there,” every one had 
said 

1 suppose so.” | had replied. “If 
would be ridiculous to be in Spain and 
miss the chance. One, at any rate.” 


11 

The setting of a bull-fight is wonder 
ful 

First and foremost. you are in Spain, 
and to be in Spain is to be thrilled 

You may not care for much that is 
Spanish; but Spain is a country like no 
other: it is so old and so self-contained; 
it is so lazy and so hot; it has such vast 
cathedrals and such noble bridges; such 
flowers and such fruits; and in Spain 
nobody cares and everyvkody sleeps 

Above all, it is a country of the past. 

spain still has a million mules to 
every motor car, and at any moment the 
muleteers might all have reined up to 
look with the greater ease and thorough 
ness at the odd figure of the rider of 
Rosinante as he approached, lance in 
rest 

The very sheep that tragic romantic 
eentleman took for armies you may 
watch from the train as they graze 
where no grass is visible. You find the 
Sane windmills that he thought were 
flants waving their arms. The paths 
are as steep, the plains as vast and as 
uninhabited, and the food is as simple 
and plentiful as when the Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance sought his adven- 


tures 
Were he to return, he would, outside 
the cities, find almost nothing new but 


the seent of tobacco 


IV 

None of the preparations for a great 
Spectacle can be dull; but to the stran- 
g and perhaps to ‘the initiated— 
those of a bull-fight have special in- 
tensity The atmosphere is charged 
wiih excitement. 
‘here is so much to watch! 
ie great gay arena itself, with its 
iad seats gradually filling under no 
but the blue of the sky. 


BY E. V. LUCAS 

















(C) Underwood 


GRAY HORSE 


The vellow-and-red-patterned sand of 
the ring. 

The spectators seeking their places, 
all carrying cushions to put on the hard 
bricks; all animated, hailing their 
friends, laughing, disputing, expectant, 
and full of that odd blend of careless- 
ness, leisureliness, and independence 
which makes Spain more democratic 
even than that great Republic of the 
West which but for a Spanish sailor 
might never have been heard of. 

The women with their black black 
eyes and red red lips, their lace veils, 
and their swaying voluptuous contours. 

When they have found their places 
and have spread their dazzling shawls 
on the railing, they look around, while 
the men_turn on them their long, bold, 
appraising gaze. 

(Why is it that in Latin countries the 
glance is so neglected and fhe stare such 
a rite?) 


AND BULI 


nN 


And over all is the sun; everything 1 
swimming in his hot light 

In the ring is activity too. gang of 
men are sprinkling the colored sand 
with a long hose; others are carrying 
the various implements of the spectacle 

-poles, darts, cloaks. 

Now and then one of the actual heroes, 
all brilliant in his uniform, will emerge 
from a doorway and, walking round the 
narrow circular passage outside the bar- 
rier, collect homage, return salutations, 
here and there touching the hand of an 
admirer and exchanging a word or two. 
How proud the admirer! 

A brass band in hot orange uniform 
plays from time to time; but the sym- 
phony of human voices is constant, amid 
it rising occasionally the louder cries of 
the water-sellers and the fruit-sellers 
and the sellers of cigarettes and cigars. 

I know of no scene more sparkling, 
more glaringly showy, than this. 


SOU 
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And whenever To see a gray horse 1 
shall see if 
Bul whenever Po see a gray horse I 
shall also see 
V 
And then. four o'clock having come, 


the trumpets (it is the only oeeasion 


on whieh Spain is) punctual) sound 


the start, and at the blast two police 
officers in traditional black-velvet robes 
canter into the ring and, advancing 


fowards the royal box, make their obei 


sanee and receive permission to begin. 
They then return to the entrance and 
lead in the army of attack—the wala 


doves, the bunderitteros, the capeadores, 


and the picadores, with all the camp 
followers about them, and, lastly, the 
harnessed mules that are to drag aways 


the carcasses 

In they come, marching lo the brazen 
and their glittering 
chests: a formidable array. indeed, to 
encounter the puzzled, frightened crea 
jure from an Andalusian farm which 
for the last few hours has been fretting 
and pawing in the piteh-darkness of a 
cell a few yards from the arena! 

All having made their salutations, the 
ring is cleared, save for the cupeudores, 
moment 


Music throwing 


or cloak-wavers, and the great 
Hrrives, e 
Vi 

The business of goading and killing 
2 bull lasts for about twenty minutes, 
and these twenty minutes are made up 
of moments of interest and excitement 
that are sometimes intense; but the 
only really great moment is the first. 


You look around, and the arena is 
empty save for a few men with red 


cloaks at the far side. 

Then—suddenly—the bull. 

The barrier has opened and_= shut 
again, and there he is—all lonely and 
surprised, with a questioning air not un- 
mingled with annoyance, his great 
brown head lowered. 

Kor a while he stands still, taking 
stock his eyes, muddled by ithe 
recent darkness and the present glare, 
are capable of. 

Where he is he has no notion, for he 
has never seen anything like this  be- 
fore. 

The sun has become so dazzling. 

ourteen thousand human beings are 
watching. 

And the colors that he hates are 
everywhere: the ground is red and yel- 
low. and, over there, what are those mov- 
ing figures with red cloths? 

He tries to get back, and there is no 
door 

He begins to scent danger... . 

The buil, I take it, does not know 
what his fate is to be: for who could 
have informed him? Dead bulls tell no 
tales. Nor why should he imagine any- 
thing so unpleasant? He had been well 
eared for; and those other bulls, his 
friends, who from time to time had left 
the farm, had, it is true, never returned, 
but there was no reason to suppose that 
cruelty or harm had befallen them. 

The bull may not know, but very soon 


what 


he comes lo suspeet. ... 


THE OUTLOOK 


This bull now, He 


was also getting 


SUSPICLOUS 
angry. 

Bul the principal impression that he 
conveyed was one of perplexity. To him 
the whole thing was so bewildering if 


Was 


very 


Was abl outrage. 
Vil 
The caupeadores now 
fill their 
this perplexity. 
One hears that these men carry their 


ho sign 


advanced to ful- 


purpose, Which is to inerease 


lives in their hands, but 1 
of the bull being an antagonist to be 
feared by any expert practitioner; for, 
apart altogether from his bemused con 
dition, his onset is so undisciplined, his 
rushes are so brainless and mechanical, 
that to deflect his course is easy; and he 
seems fo have been gifted by Prov idence 
with neither idea por power of turning 
and beginning egain. Once past the 
cloak, which engages all his attention, 
he is innocuous until the next provoca- 
tion sets in. 

Fear is, however, not absent, for the 
caupeadores are continually fleeing to the 


Saw 


shelter of the barrier with ignominious 
speed. 
Vit 
Mach cupeador having displayed his 
prowess and address, applause being 
awarded him aecording to his prox- 


imity to the bull and the exercise of the 
minimum of movement ‘in avoiding bim 

-mnerely to sway the body away being, 
of course, far more admirable than to 
use the feet (but, oh, how pathetically 
dazed and stupid the creature is! )—the 
next act begins 

The horses enter. 


IX 

Whenever I see a gray horse IT shall 
see, above all, one of these, who was 
also gray. 

All four of them were thin 
but the gray was the oldest and the 
leanest. Its emaciation was terrible: 
and the man on its back was so large 
and robust and prosperous. 

I have said that the bull probably 
does not know his fate, although he 
must come to suspect if; but, since cer 
tain of the horses have left bull-rings 
alive (even though surviving only to 
enter again), some tidings of their des- 
tiny have no doubt reached the others. 

And this poor old gray may have 
known. 

But had he known, he could not have 
appeared more hopeless, more despair- 
ingly in need of friendship from that 
super-animal of whom he is notoriously 
the friend. 

But there 
there. 

On each horse was a brawny fellow in 
gay trappings. carrying a long pole with 
an iron spike at the end; and all wore, 
for what I was to learn was a good rea- 
son, thick leggings and enormous boots. 

The time having come, the horses’ 
eyes were covered with black bandages, 
and the second act of the drama began 
in earnest. 

I was expecting to see sleeds capable 
from the bulls attaeks. 1 


and old, 


was ho kindness for him 


of escaping 


29 Mare 


now learned that towards them, all blin 
and quiescent and infirm, the bull had | 
be lured and cheated into the assault 

This cheating is the task of the me 
with the red cloaks; it is they who bys 
series of rushes gradually bring ¢! 
angry, puzzled creature near a horse a! 
persuade him that that horse is his fo 

What the natural attitude of a bull t> 
a horse is I cannot say; but I shou! 
doubt if it is hostile. I seem to ha 
seen horses and cattle grazing peaceful 
in| common. 

The old gray certainly could Wave had 


no quarrel with the bull nor the hull 
wilh him: but by the time the cape 
dores and picadores have done then 


duty a bull is incapable of distinguish 
ing anything and might think its fave: 
ite cow its deadliest enemy. 

So then, finding itself near the gray, 
whose only offense was this contiguity, 
and who was being held up by the sur 
rounding athletes so that there mighif 
he no evasion, the bull, so incapable of 
any form of retaliation on all these 
quick-witted, quick-footed men, lowered 
its head and eharged. ... 

lif was the most sickening 
hased moment of my life. 


and de 


The tottering vietim) was actually 
lifted from the ground... . 

Its bowels. 

The bull was now lost to all shame 


He had found a butt and was wreaking 
his muddled vengeance on if. 

Again and again the horns 
and tore; his shaggy head was bright 
with blood. 

At the first shock the 
founded; his whole body trembled with 
astonishment and pain. Then he gradu 
ally sank and fell over, his rider win 
ning rounds of*applause by remaining 
in the saddle till the last possible nio- 
ment. Not exactly in the saddle, bui 
half in and half out, the leg nearest the 
bull, and therefore in the danger zone, 
having long been lifted... . 

Upholders of bull-fights have said to 
me that the circumstance that the 
horses are so old and must soon die, 
unyway, is a palliation. But is it? 

1 doubt if this disemboweling, thous! 
no doubt essential to the sport, need be 
so deliberate. 

The gray being no longer game—tor 
even the loyalest horse must fail to pro- 
vide further amusement when most of 
his vital organs are strewing the ground 
—the cupeadores drew the bull away 
towards another. 

3ut he seemed to have 
in them. 

He was incited by every device: he 
was stabbed in the shoulder by the pir 
dores; but he did no more thay gore 
two of the horses with so casual a dis 
dain that it was possible, when this ses 
sion of the fight closed, for them to be 
cantered off with only a few of their 
entrails hanging out. 

= 

In the next act the bull 
and enraged by the bandecrilleros, wl. 
holding a ribboned dart in eaeh hand, 
Inanenver until they are in position and 
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jheu “ing them into his skin in a sensi 
five part just behind the head, where 
thes prick and sting and infuriate. 

‘There seemed to be some danger in this 
proceeding, but attendant cupeudores, 
all ready with distractions, dilute it. 

\nd then came the final scene, when 
ihe wutador administers the fatal thrust. 

Mor the bull has no sporting chance. 
Ile never escapes. 

With his long sharp rapier concealed 
by his cloak—although not so concealed, 
| fancied, that the bull was without 
suspicion, or, shall I say (for he must 
have been tiring of so much life), with 


oul. hope’—the famous artist played 


THE OUTLOOK 
with his vietim for a few minutes with 
perfect composure and mastery, and 
then, seizing his opportunity, plunged 


the steel into its side, near the shoulder, 
and left it there. 
The bull staggered a little, regained 


its steadiness, looked round at us all 
wonderingly and with a hint of re- 


proach, and made an effort to regain its 
strength; and then its knees bent and 
it rolled over and, quivering, expired. 

It was a record kill, I understand, and 
the spectators were rapturous. 

And then in trotted the two teams of 
mules, with their tackle, one of which 
dragged the careass of the bull out of 


sy | 


the arena that he iad dignified and the 
other the carcass of the gray horse, 
which had been left where it fell, dead, 
done for and negligible. 

And the great gay concourse, of which 
I had made one, lit new cigarettes and 
exchanged criticisms on the merits of 
the fray, and prepared for the neat en 
counter, 

XI 

But I had seen enough. 

My ticket entitled me to witness the 
deaths of five more of the handsomest 
bulls of Andalusia; but I came away. 

And-now, and henceforward, whenever 
l see a gray horse. . 


SURE FOUNDATIONS 


N Wake County, Nerth Carolina, 
James Dunston was born, before 
ihe war, but born free, as his father 

had been before him. His father’s par- 
ents had been set free by their owner 
hefore his father’s birth: but why the 
thing was done he does not know. There 
were almost half a million of these ‘free 
people of color,’ as they were called, in 
ihe United States in 1860. Most of them 
were in the South, and the causes of 
iheir freedom were humerous. Fre 
quently a master allowed a very efficient 
or favored slave to take charge of him- 
self. Sueh a man, usually skilled in 
ome trade, would hire himself out, pay- 
ing his master a stated sum each yea) 
and keeping the rest for himself. In 
this way not infrequently slaves saved 
enough to buy themselves; and some- 
times they were able to buy their wives 
and children too. Many were set free 
because their masters did not believe in 
slavery. George Washington’s will pro. 
vided that all his slaves should be set 
free at his wife’s death; but Mrs. Wash- 
ington, we are told, as soon as she 
learned of this provision, insisted on 
their being set free at once. Some mas- 
ters, like John Randolph, of Virginia, 
not only set their slaves free, but be- 
(neathed money to buy land for them in 


4 free State and to transport them 
thither. In this way several prosperous 
colonies were planted in the Middle 
West. 


Some slaves were set free in gratitude 
or affection, after especially faithful ser- 
A few won their freedom by some 
deed of courage or sacrifice. There is 
the famous ease of the slave in Charles- 
fon, South Carolina, who saved St. 
Michael’s from the flames. This quaint 
ind aneient Episcopal church, one of the 
oldest in the country, whose bricks were 
brought from England in colonial times, 
ind 1 which many of the State’s most 


vice, 


distinguished men have worshiped, is 
tear to all South Carolinians, regardless 
ol church connections. The story goes 
that « fire which swept a whole section 
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AAMES DUNSTON 


of the city was stayed by herculean 
effort before it reached the church; but 
just as everybody thought it safe a great 
gust of wind blew a bit of burning tim- 
ber high against the old wooden steeple, 
where it caught and lodged. A groan 
went up from the crowd. The chureh 
seemed doomed, for human hands could 
never reach that dangerous peak. The 
people stood in silent sorrow, watching. 
Suddenly from a slit-like window on the 
side of the steeple appeared a man, who 
began to climb up towards the brand. 
They looked every second to see him fall 
to his death; he was attempting the im- 
possible. Yet as if by miracle he went 
on. Higher and higher he crept. At 
last he reached and seized the brand 
and flung it clear of the beloved build- 
ing, down to the churchyard, harmless. 
A great shout went up, to be stilled in- 
stantly. Could he possibly come down 
safe? Must he pay with his life for the 


church? They watched, breathless, till 
he reached the window again and dis- 
appeared inside. Who was he? They 
searched one another’s faces to see 
which of their every-day companions 
was absent, turned hero in an _ hour. 
And then the echureh door opened—and 
a Negro slave came out. The story 
says—Il heard it long ago as a child and 
afterwards in Charleston, at the foot of 
the tower stairs, from the old sexton 
the story says that when he stepped out 
Charleston gasped for a moment, and 
then it cheered! And the Mayor came 
forward and caught the black man’s 
hand; and after the Mayor came the 
crowd. The slave’s master was among 
them; and then and there he gave him 
the freedom he had so bravely earned. 
Perhaps he became one of the pros- 
perous free Negroes about Charleston, 
several of whom owned both land and 
slaves, as did a number of wealthy free 
Negroes in New Orleans. But these for- 
tunate freedmen were the exceptions. 
The lot of such people was often harder 
than that of the slaves. With no white 
people to look to for protection or to 
care for them in sickness or old age, 
often looked upon with suspicion by 
their white neighbors, envied, perhaps, 
and yet despised by the slaves, unable tu 
mlingle freely with the people of their 
own race, and exploited by unscrupulous 


- whites, from whom they had no protec- 


tion, life was indeed difficult for many 
of this class. 

James Dunston’s parents found it so. 
His father rented land from a white 
farmer, and worked as hard as he could. 
But the land was poor, nothing was 
known about scientific agriculture, and 
farm machinery was a thing of the fu- 
ture. The family was a large one, and 
the task of filling the hungry moutlis 
was almost more than the father and 
mother could manage. They lived in a 
poor little cabin, and knew nothing of 
the most ordinary comforts of life; but 
both parents were devout Christians, 
and they brought their children up with 
Christian ideas of honesty and kindness 
in all their doings. 

This boy had one great ambition: he 
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“ONE OF JAMES DUNSTON’S FOUR CHI 


wanted to learn to read. There were no 
schools for Negroes anywhere when he 
away back in slavery times. 
might have 
find among 

his Chris- 
her 


was a boy. 
If he 
been 


“his 


had been a slave, he 


fortunate enough to 
folks” somebody 
tian mistress, perhaps, or 
daughters—who would have gratified his 
great desire and started him on the path 
that was done in many 
cases. But who was there to teach a 
free Negro. a bit of driftwood on the 
current of life for whom nobody cared 
and whose existence mattered to no 
bodv? He knew what a wild dream it 
was; and yet he clung to it. 

He grew up working on his father’s 
rented place, with poor food and poorer 
utmost reward. When 
fifteen, he became a Christian 
the Baptist ehureh. This 

and not long afterward a 
most wonderful thing happened—a 
school was opened in a log hut not very 
far away, a school for Negroes! 


white 
one of 


to knowledge: 


shelter as work's 
he was 
and 
was 1n 


joined 
1866 


He was most tremendously excited 
about if The school teacher was a 
Negro—miracle number two! He was 


going to that school, whether he had 
anything to eat or not; he was going to 
learn to read 

He got a blue-backed spelling book 
and started in, as eager a scholar as 
ever a teacher had. But it was only a 
little while before his hopes were all in 
ruins; for he found out before he could 
read anything but a few detached words 
that he already knew as much as his 
teacher did. He had come to the end of 
that road. The poor “teacher” did not 
even know his own ignorance; he knew 
the alphabet and a few words, and could 
spell out some others. What more in 
the way of learning could one aspire to? 

James, however, was set on reading 
the whole Bible right straight along, 
like—well, like white folks. And, now 
that he had the key to words, he meant 
to unlock the Book. If he couldn’t have 
a teacher to help him, he must work it 
for himself; for read he must and 
would. 


out 


RCHES. . 2. PP IS A WELL-KEPT BUILDING 

And he did. He clung to his blue- 
backed speller and his Bible until he 
mastered both. It took him years to do 
it in the brief times of rest between his 
long hours of work in the field. He 
married meantime, when he was about 
twenty years old; and he and his wife 
started in on the same treadmill life his 
parents lived—renting a few poor acres 
and a little cabin and working from 
sunup till dark for just enough to keep 
them alive. 

But after a while he faced the aston- 
ishing fact that he was getting a little 
ahead—a few dollars left at the end of 
the yvear, and never a cent of debt! 
New vistas opened before him. He 
really had, and has, the gift of farming 
as some have the gift of music. He 
dearly loved it, for one thing, and felt 
the life of the earth very close to that of 
the God he loved. No trouble was too 
small or too great for him to take with 
gzrowing things. He used his wits, too, 
and profited by his own experience, and 
that of others as far as he could learn 
it. While he was still very young he 
hegan to be called a good farmer 

“The white folks called me that,” he 
said, with a smile as shy as a child’s. 
“IT hope you won’t think I’m boasting: 
{ don’t mean it that way. I just worked 
hard: and I got the name of doing well 
with the land.” 

Seven years from the time he was 
married he bought his first land—four 
whole acres of it. and all his very own! 
To this poor freedman of the third gen- 
eration it must have been a wonderful 
day. He still rented a place, and made 
a little more than a living on it: but his 
own land was clear profit; and before 
long the four acres had grown to thirty- 
five. He felt that he had mastered 
material adversity now and the future 
lay plain before him. 

In other respects it was not at all 
clear. He was studying his Bible harder 
than ever, for he had learned to read it 
all at last, and knew much of it by 
heart. The simplicity of his faith and 
its sincerity made it easier for him to 


SEATING 


ABOUT TWO HUNDRED PEOPLE” 
see how simple a thing our Lord’s way 
of living is; and he wanted with all his 
heart te tell other people about it. 

“But how could I preach?” he asked, 
that curious child look again in his 
eyes. “I was so ignorant. I’m ignorant 
yet. And for me to set up to teach my 
people—I was ashamed of myself for 
even thinking about it! And I kept 
telling myself it wasn’t the Lord calling 
me; it wasn’t anything but my own 
foolishness; the Lord couldn't 
anybody ‘like me to preach. I'd put if 
elean out of my head. And then it 
would come back. T eouldn’t get away 
from it. Tt kept on that way for years 

“At last I was always 
ready to give in if the Lord 
wanted me. of course: and at 
looked to me like maybe he did, and 
I’d better trv it and do the hest T could: 
that would be all he’d ask. So T began, 
in 1882 

“T kept right on with my farming all 
the week. T had to do that to live. But 
I began to preach right there where I 
lived, to my neighbors; and they gave 
me $250 a year. My wife was an in 
valid, and stayed that way until she 
died nine years ago. We had four chil- 
dren, but they all died. Three of them 
died when they were babies. The other 
one lived till she was a little thing rut 
ning around, ‘most three years old; but 
then she went. I farmed, and preached, 
and took care of my wife. 

“We went through bad times here in 
North Carolina after the war—recol- 
struction times, folks ealled them. TI! 
was bad, and it stirred up trouble thal 
lasted a long time. There were sone 
white folks wanted to use the colored 
folks, especially about election tin It 
was too much politics; and it wasn’t for 
our good. Our folks were so poor and 
so ignorant; and they kept expectins 
somebody te come along and do some 
thing for them or give them something, 


instead of their getting right down 
‘hell 


want 


gave in i 
really 
last it 


work and doing something for 
selves with ‘what musele and sense tli 
Lord gave them. I made the con:{ition 
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1922 
/ my people a subject of prayer for 
ears, and their relations with white 
people, too. And I saw what they 


eeded: they needed to work, and to fix 

p their houses, and to educate their 
hildren, and quit depending on politics. 

“So after I understood what was 
needed I tried to settle some of them on 
iand they could buy for themselves. I 
wanted to help them to own their own 
homes and be independent. I got two 
thousand acres, and let them pay for it 
as fast as they made the money ] 
owned three hundred acres myself, and 
began with nothing; so I knew they 
could do it if they had a mind to.” 

But how could you finance so big a 
project?” 

He gave a little ehuckling laugh, 
whether of amusement at my simplicity 
in being puzzled over a matter so clear 
or of happiness in the help which had 
peen given him ! could not tell. 

“Why, the Lord tended to the finances, 
jia’am; I just had to do the part I could 
manage. IT knew three white men who 
had plenty of money, and they knew Me, 
and trusted ime. wouldn't 
lent the money to the men | wanted to 
help; they didn’l know them lke I did. 
Then T picked 
Rivery 


They have 


Bul they lent it tu tie. 
men I knew [ could depend on 
inal on that two thousand acres owns 
his farm and house now. ‘The farms run 
from fifty aeres to a liundred and sixty. 
My own land was right there alongside, 
and I lived with them, plowing and 
working and running my farm; and of 
course I showed them everything I knew 
learn about right ways of 
farming. And on Sundays we all went 
io my ehureh—that first chureh T took 
when I turned preacher, where I’ve been 
preaching now thirty-nine years; and 
we built up a good strong community of 
Christian people, happy and prosperous, 
right there on our own land.” 

“Did you get a school?” 

“Why, yes, ma’am. Of course we had 
to have a school. It was a long time 
ago when we started, and school money 
was hard to get for white folks, let alone 
colored folks. But we went to the 
county Board of Education; and they 
said if we would get the land and bear 
half the eost of the building the county 
would bear the other half. The matron 
at Shaw University, up in Raleigh, had 
some lots down there in the village, and 
she gave us enough for the school; and 
we gave our part of the building, some 
in money and some in work. And of 
course as we got able we improved it; 
and the county Board has more money 
now and gives us more. We’ve got a 
real good school.” 

\s time went on other villages in that 
section of the county grew, and the pas- 
ior felt the need of more churches. He 
persuaded about twenty of his members 

Shiloh, the original church, to form 
lew society at Mebane, which was 
learer their farms than the old church; 
| there he built up a second member- 

p. dividing time between the two 

fhurehes on Sundays and working on 


and could 


THE OUTLOOK 

his farm and with his neighbors during 
the week. At Mebane he preached the 
same doctrines that had proved so effec- 
tive at Shiloh: that religion meant liv- 
ing right every day in one’s home and 
with one’s neighbors; and that it also 
meant honest work, thrift, and a fair 
chance for the children. 

In time a third and a fourth church 
were added after the same fashion to 
his charge. Then, the two thousand 
acres being bought and paid for, he se- 
cured fourteen hundred acres more, 
which is still in process of being paid 
for by the settlers. 

“But I ain’t farming myself now,” he 
said, with a touch of what would have 
been regret if he had not been so sure 
that everything in life happens just 
right for the man who trusts in God. 
“You see, I’m seventy years old now, 
and I ain’t—well, not able exactly to 
work quite so hard. 1! did my own plow 
ing as long as I could walk between the 
handles; but for three or four years now 
I’ve had to sorter oversee things and 
tend to my preaching, and have some 
else do the real work I’ve been 
was a little boy: 


body 
farming ever since I 
but I’ve got to where most of my farm 
ing is done.” 

“You've helped a lot of people with 
your farming,” [ said. 

“Yes’m, IT have, with the Lord’s help. 
And T've been able to help with money, 
too. "Tain’t so much, and yet in all 
these years it counts up, too. Three or 
four years after IT began to preach IT 
promised the Lord T’d give a tenth of all 
T made to his work; and I've always 
had a little something ready when it 
was needed—twenty-five dollars, or 
maybe fifty; T ain’t never had more than 
fifty at one time. But then after a 
while I’d have some more; and in 
thirty-five years it’s right surprising 
how much it all comes to.” 

I was talking to him after service at 
one of his four churches. I had gone 
eighteen miles in the country from Dur- 
ham to see the man whom hard-headed 
business men of his race speak of as 
though he were of a different clay from 
the ordinary run of people. “The best 
Christian I ever knew,” said one of 
them; and another, whose own religion 
is respected and believed in by men of 
both races, said in a tone which lent 
wonderful meaning to his words, “TI 
wish you could see him!”—as if nothing 
short of that would enable one to under- 
stand quite what he was like. 

So I went to one of his churches, 
where he had been holding a ten days’ 
meeting. It is a well-kept building, 
freshly painted, and seating about two 
hundred people. It was well over half 
full, this week-day morning, and as I 
went up the steps I heard through the 
open windows the quiet, earnest voice of 
the preacher. He had closed his meet- 
ing the night before and baptized his 
converts. This was just a little farewell 
talk with the new Christians before he 
went on his way. They sat on the two 
front benches, with a goodly gathering 
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of young folks behind them, and the 
older members on the sides, while he 
stood behind the altar railing and told 
them what being a Christian means. 

He may not know very much about 
books, but he knows the Book; he was 
saturated with it. He said nothing 
about creed or doctrines; he was talking 
about the life of Christ in the heart. He 
stood there in his spotless linen and 
worn, well-brushed clothes, an upright, 
gray-haired old man with a fresh, young, 
unlined face, and a look of one long ae 
quainted with God and joyfully at peace 
With him. There was something child 
like about him—his simplicity, his laeh 
of self-consciousness, and, when the ser 
vice was over and [I spoke to him, a 
sort of gentle shyness which had in it 
neither distrust nor self-depreciation 

The people, young and old, gave him 
all their attention; the entrance of a 
White stranger passed almost unnoticed 
They were all country people; but they 
were all comfortably and nicely dressed, 
clean, healthy, prosperous-looking folk 
There were a number of men in middle 
life in the congregation—men who had 
left their farms in hours to 
hear this old man talk about his Mas 
ter. When he finished and went down 
to the front benches to shake hands with 
the new members and bid them God 
speed, the whole membership rose and 
followed his example. It seemed to the 
onlooker, as they filed past, that in the 
older faces was reflected something of 
the preacher’s look. One old woman 
especially had almost the same air of 
shining peace. 

Somehow the old man seemed to me 
typical. Most of the service men need 
cannot be given by learned or gifted 
people—there are not enough of them 
to go around. And no unusual equip- 
ment is necessary really to help, no un- 
usual gifts; only an unusual faithful- 
ness in the use of ordinary gifts, sueh 
faithfulness as any of us may bring to 
our service if we will. 

It was just this simple, loving, faith- 
ful service from some who had come to 
know God that first lifted our own an- 
cestors, and many another wild race, 
and set their feet on the long road 
toward Christian civilization. And all 
over the world to-day this foree is at 
work. It is like the lifting power of 
light, silently the world around, draw 
ing unnumbered tons of cold, dark earth 
into the beauty and glory of green 
leaves, and flowers, and food for a hun 
gry world. This old man with the peace 
of God in his face made me think of 
another old colored preacher down in 
South Carolina. A friend of mine, a 
Virginian, one of the wisest and most 
cultivated men I have ever known, said 
of him, “It is a liberal education to hear 
that old Negro pray.” 

It is people of that spirit who lay the 
real foundations of race or national life 
—the only foundations that can endure; 
and this old man as he goes from village 
to village is one of the real builders of 
American prosperity and progress. 
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MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


UT of a seore or more of novels 

and tales that have reached this 

Book Table of ours in the early 
spring there are four in particular that 
have left an impression of combined 
quality and strength. They are of the 
kind that will not only afford imme- 
diate pleasure, but will recur to mem- 
ory and imagination when the sea- 
sonal wave of fietion has passed along 
and the frantie publicity of sensation 
mongering and gloomy morbidity has 
died away. 

It is an added satisfaction to find this 
element of sound art and human appeal 
in the work of writers not especially 
famous. Indeed, one feels disappoint 
ment in several of the novels just pul 
oul under exeeedingly well known 
Tastes differ, and liking or not 
liking is rightly based on individual 
tastes. To be arbitrary in erilieism is 
io be foolish; yet T will venture the 
opinion thal the just-published stories 
of Arnold Bennett, Arehibald Marshall, 
Wiss Sinelair, Henry Sydnor Harrison, 
Riehard Washburn Child, and two on 
three others, will not take hold of the 


Nalies, 


Holably as their best previous 
work. In some of these eases (notably 
With Miss Sinelair’s “Tarriet Frean’’) 
the thing is done with finished art, buf 
was nol really worth doing at all; in 
other eases (notably “Saint Teresa,” Dy 
ihe author of “Queed”) the theme and 
problem are well coneeived bul the exe 


readers as 


cution is over-elaborated, and therefore 


the action drags. Compared with these 
the names of William Caine, Mazo de la 
Roche, J.D. Herbert 
Quick are little known 

Vir. Caine, the English author of the 
anddly “Mendoza and a Tittle 
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seresford, aud 


ritthied 


J. D. BERESFORD 


FOUR NOVELS OF QUALITY 


Lady,”' is not exactly a new writer; 
but few American novel-readers could 
recall the names of two or three stories 
of his published “before the war.” Cer- 
tainly he has produced nothing compara- 
ble with this little book. Perhaps some 
one else can define “eharm;” I ean’t; 
but this story has it! It has also what 
Henry Harland’s stories had—delicacy 
of toueh, pervading but gentle humor, 
ihe power of creating characiers who 
win one’s affection and sympathy. Men- 
doza, the Little Lady, and the buoyant 
and irresponsible young “Jones” who 
suddenly discovers that he loves his 
comrade, “Smith” (the Little Lady), are 
simply delightful people to meet. Each 
is an artist of marvelous skill in blaek- 
and-white or in designing or in eariea- 
ture, while the two “\illains” are heart- 
less and avaricious art eolleetors——a 
novelly, surely, in. fiction. Mendoza, 
famous and well-to-do, beautifully eon 
ceals his own passion for the Little 
Lady and aeis as a sort of fairy god- 
father to his two impecunious comrades 
The younger man reminds one a little 
of Loeke’s “Septimus,” bul is mueh more 
real, The whole thing is lighter than a 
feather: but, like the Little Lady’s won 
derful smiallseale drawings, it) is) ey 
quisitely done, 

Kor a time, as Mazo de la Roche's 
“Explorers of the Dawn’? lay on. the 
Table, my impression was that it would 
furn oul to be a mystieal, die-away ro 
manee by a Portuguese author. Happy 
disillusionment came quiekly. T hap 
pened to notiee on the eover jacket 


Christopher Morley’s commendation of 


1 Mendoza al ost bitte Posed My Wilhisen 
C'scitae Gio butrsaimi’s Sonus, New York St. 6 

Explorers of the Dawn By Mazo de In 
bled \ifred A. Knopt ‘t York ) Sa 


this story by a new Canadian writer to 
“those who utter the names of Barrie 
and Kenneth Grahame with a special 
sound of voice” and his assurance that 
through the story one might look as 
from a window into the Almost Forgot- 
ten Land of Childhood. The scene may 
be in Toronto, or any other Canadian 
or English city with a eathedral. Ii 
doesn’t in the least matter. The last 
chapters are clogged with plot ineidents 
oul of key with the book as a whole 
Neither does that matter. Nothing mat 
ters but the three children; their 
adopted terrier; their friends the bishop 
and the cobbler; Mary Ellen, their big 
hearted Trish cook and abettor in erime; 
and their severe but not really inhuman 
ogre-governess, Who rejoices in the name 
of Mrs. Tandsomebody. And of the 
three children—-the Angel, Jolin (the 
narrator), and the Seraph—the least is 
the dearest. The quaininess and 
friendly fun of the story will endear il 
(o all lovers of children and ehildtiood 
and that is a mighty big order! 

Mr. Beresford has done nothing fo 
several Vears, probably not sinee le 
wrote “Jacob Stahl,” that is in any wa) 
equal to his new book. The situation 
is morally dramatie. Tt subtly bring: 
out the tragedy of weakness yielded to 
until it beeomes Master. These pris 
oners of Hartling are prisoners only to 
their lack of courage and energs \ 
malevolent old man has the fixed and 
single desire to control and, in a ser ol 
way, enslave his kinsfolk. HTis one 
pleasure in life is that of making these 
people subservient to himself. [fe sees 


that they «are comfortable in every 
SThe Prisoners: of PHartling By J. DD. bete 
ford. ‘The Macmillan Company, New Yor) Shes 
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sterial way, but none of them must 
veak away from him or thwart his 
vill. He tries to “add to his collec- 

nm,” as some one in the book says, 
i young doctor, but in the end the doc- 
tor eseapes and takes the old man’s 
niece With him. The shock to the old 
man in having some one stand out 
against him is so great that he collapses 
The “prisoners,” instead of 
inheriting wealth, are left to the merey 
of the old man’s sister, and the story 
ends with the intimation that their last 
lot is worse than the first. 

Herbert Quick has done good work in 
the magazines and has other novels to 
his credit, but if he has done anything 
within sight of “Vandemark’s Folly,” ‘ 
I am certainly sorry to have missed it. 
His “Aladdin & Company,” if I remem- 
ber rightly, had a graphie pen picture 
of Western town booming. The present 
story does for the open Towa prairie 
country in the early settlement days, 
say from 1855 on, exactly what “Main 
Street” didn’t do for the sniall town. It 
gives a fair picture of men, women, and 
things. . It doesn’t rave about God’s 
country, God’s open air, or God's wilder- 
ness. It doesn’t indulge in high-flown 
apostrophes to nature. It just shows us 
the people, the rough times they pulled 
through, the trouble with bad men and 
foolish women, the settlers’ summary 
way of dealing with land jumpers, the 
sturdy push to build up the splendid 
farm country. All through run_ the 
romance and adventure of Jacob Vande 
mark—“Cow Vandemark” they ealled 
him because he drove cows instead of 


wid dies. 





#Vandemark’s Folly By Herbert Quick. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $2. 


TRAVEL ANT DESCRIPTION 


GLORY THAT WAS GREECE (THE). Py J. © 
Stobart Hazell, Watson & Vines, Lad 
London 


A new printing of a book that has 
received merited praise from erities on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The wealth 
of illustration and the easy style of the 
author make the book a suitable one for 
reading clubs that may desire to take 
up the study of Hellenism, while for 
the “general reader” there is probably 
nothing else on the subject so good. 
ist.) OF VANISHING MEN (PME). Ey Wor 


Nider Hhustrited The Century 


,eorl b 


This is an aeeount of adventures in 
New Quinea among eannibal tribes — not 
intended as a seientitie account of these 
people, we judge, but meant for easy 
Amerieans who thirst for 
thrillers As sueh, the book has un 
oubled merit. There are numerous 
‘lustrations, sufficiently horrible, of the 
ithropophagi. 


reading by 


HISTORY AND POLMPICAL MCONOMY 


fONTISM AND WORED POLITICS. Py Horace 
Meyer Kallen, Phot A Study in History 
it Seeinl Usyeholory Donbleday, Dace a 


Co, Garden City. $3.50 
This book is more than “a study of 
conism,” more than a study of “the 


Wish problem;” it isa study in “world 
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HERBERT QUICK 


horses hitched to his prairie schooner 
from New York to Iowa, and by deft 
trading reached his goal with quite a 
little herd of cattle. Jacob began 
work as an abused lad, became a canal- 
boat driver, sold his claim to an inheri- 
tance for an outfit and a deed of what 
turned out to be mostly swamp land in 
Iowa.- Once there, by his Duteh per- 
sistence and good judgment he began to 
prosper. As an old man he here re- 


‘counts his adventures with sly humor 


and solid satisfaction. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
polities.” He who is already well in- 
formed on the subjeet of world polities 
may find value in the book as represent- 
ing with considerable ability one not 
uninfluential point of view. But he who 
has not already well-settled opinions on 
present European conditions founded on 
reasonably accurate knowledge of facets 
must read this book, if he reads it at 
all, with great caution and much re- 
serve. An author who regards Lenine 
us a statesman who “perhaps more than 
any other statesman in Furope realizes 
the organie character of modern indus 
trialization,” and who has nothing bet 
ter to say of Mr. Hoover’s magnifieent 
organization of a world charity for peo 
ples suffering death by starvation as a 
result of Lenine’s statesmanship than 
that Hoover might have aecomplished 
something, “but got) befooled and = di 
veried by the polities of the coming 
Presidential @ampaign,” cannot be taken 
very seriously as a historian of current 
events 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ROMANCK OF BUSINESS cTHE). ry W 
Comeron Porbe Houehton Mifflin Com 

pon Reston $1.65, 

Is your son poised on the verge of a 


career’ [fs he divided hetween the im 


BY ES 


T quote a graphie pen-pieture of the 
trek westward: 

* Here we went, oxen, cows, mules, 
horses; coaches, carriages, blue jeans, 
corduroys, rags, tatters, silks, satins, 
caps, tall hats, poverty, riches; specu- 
lators, missionaries, land-hunters, 
merchants; criminals escaping from 
justice; couples fleeing from the law; 
fnmilies seeking homes; the wreck of 
homes seeking secrecy; gold-seekers 
bearing southwest to the Overland 
Trail; politicians looking for places in 
Which to win fame and fortune; edi- 
iors hunting opportunities for found- 
ing newspapers; adventurers on their 
way to everywhere; lawyers with a 
few books; Abolitionists going to the 
Border War; innocent-looking outfits 
carrying fugitive’ slaves; officers 
hunting escaped Negroes; and most 
numerous of all, homeseekers “‘hunt- 
ing country’’—a nation on wheels, an 
empire in.the commotion and pangs 
of birth. 


A deep-hearted love story runs in and 
through the narrative: nothing is finer 
in the book than the. way in which 
Jacob, brought up in coarse surround- 
ings, instinctively finds manhood and 
honor in putting aside sensuous tempta- 
tion under strange circumstances. The 
book has value as a human record of 
steadfastness and courage, as a_pic- 
turesque account of American develop- 
ment and as a tale of action and inci- 
dent. Readers who enjoy such books as 
Hamlin Garland’s “A Son of the Mid 
dle Border” and Eggleston’s “Hoosier 
Schoolmaster” will like this book 
greatly; in story interest it is superior 


to either. 
R. D. TOWNSEND. 


pulse to enter business or to serve one 
of the arts? Does he shrink from a 
business career because, as Mr. Forbes 
bluntly puts it, “business is constantly 
being held up as something reprehensi 
ble and corrupt”? <A spirited denial of 
this assumption largely comprises the 
theme of his book. The former Gov 
ernor of the Philippine Islands wants 
it understood by the youth of the land 
that the eaptain of industry need not 
necessarily hang his head, and that he 
is not only a worthy figure, but a ro- 
mantie one. He offers in evidence chap 
ters on textiles, steel, transportation, 
electricity, finance and hanking, capital 
and labor, and the power of thrift, but 
there is no romantie glow to his pages 
in support of his thesis. The book con- 
tains a clear and often interesting di 
gest of industrial data: but its move 
ment is perfunetory and sluggish: it 
is never quiekened by the roniantie 
impulse. 


In our review of Sir William Osler’s 
“Evolution of Modern Medicine” (pub 
lished by the Yale University Press, 
New Haven; in The Outlook of Mareh §, 
ihe price of the book was wrongly given 


as f8. This should have been £6. 
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Foremost thinkers in the American Church will discuss 
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HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY announces a thorough-going and unhampered discus. 
sion of fundamental questions dealing with the basic structure of the church, and lead: 
ing up to no less searching an inquiry than this : 


ls the Church as We Now Have It a Competent Organ 
of Religion as We Now Conceive It? 














The discussion will start with a searching examination of the forces and tendencies in the larger units of organized 
Christianity—that is, the several denominations. € Are the denominations still characterized by their original gen- 
ius and significance, or have their distinctive ideas and aims passed over into the common possession of Christen- 
dom > € How do the issues define themselves in the several denominations with respect to modern theology and 
the new social vision? At what peculiarly sensitive spots in each denomination does modernism clash witl 
tradition ? Is the denominational apparatus equal to the great task of present day Christianity > @ Are the presen! 
denominational groups moving toward a general coalescence, or toward further splits into still more denominations? 
Or is the entire denominational order moving toward ¢ollapse to make way for a distinctly different type of te. 


ligious organization > The scope of the discussion is indicated by the following partial list of themes and woiters: 
The Future of the Methodists The Future of the Episcopalians 
luside View, by Dr. Exnest PF. ‘Trrrik, minister of luside View, by Dre Samunt McCown, dean of 
Methodism’s cathedral church at Evanston, Chicago. Cambridge Divinity School. 

Outside View, by Deo Witiiam i. Barron, Con- Outside View, by Dr. Pkrkk AINSLIb, a Disciple, 
vvegationalist, moderator of the Congregational president Association for the Promotion of Chris 
National Council. tian Unity. 

The Future of the Baptists The Future of the Presbyterians 

Iuside View, by Dr. W. IL PL FauNck, president luside View, by Dre Ciuetanp B. McArrer, pro: 
of Brown University. fessor in McCormick Theological Seminary. 

Outside View, by Bisuov Francis J. MCCONNELL, Outside View, by Dr. Orvis F. JORDAN, a Disciple, 
a Methodist. minister First church, Evanston. 


The Future of the Congregationalists | The Future of the Disciples of Christ 


Inside View, by Dr. ALBERT PARKER FitcH, pro- Inside View, by Dr. W. E. Garrison, dean Disciples 
fessor of the History of Religion, Amherst College. Divinity House, The University of Chicago. 

Outside View, by Dr. Lynn Harotp Houan, a Outside View, by Dr. Josepu Fort Newron, minis: 
Methodist, minister Central church, Detroit. ter Church of the Divine Paternity, New York City. 


Other denominations— Unrrartan, LUTHERAN, ROMAN CATHOLIC, FRIENDS, and still others—will be included 
in later announcements. The examinations will be carried to the very foundations of the denominational system. 
Pro and con, the relation of denominationalism to Christianity will be considered, introduced by two articles : 


“An Apologetic for the Denomination ” 


By Bisnor THomas NIcHOLSON of the Methodist Church 


“The Denomination as a Hindrance to Religion ” 


By Dr. Ozora S. Davis. president Chicago Theological Seminary 


THIS GREAT SERIES IS ABOUT TO BEGIN PUBLICATION! 
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i 
ad 
Sf . e . . a 
this theme in the Christian Century during the year 1922 
d EVER in the history of American religious into all the communions of the American church. It is 
- journalism has there been so eager and wide- equally at home among the Congregationalists, Presby- 
spread a response to a program of complete terians, Methodists, Disciples, Baptists, Episcopalians 
freedom in the discussion of Christian themes as that and other Christian groups. Its subscription list is an 
which the Christian Century is receiving. Thoughtful album of the signatures of the church leaders of the 
churchmen, both lay and clerical, in all communions are_ nation. Besides, it is gripping the minds of thinking 
enthusiastic subscribers. They rejoice men and women who have no church 
ina journal of religion which, with- oe connection. They are astonished 
ed fout displacing denominational organs, ( HR that from within the church which 
n- Jundertakes squarely to face the prob- . ; they supposed had become mori- 
sn. [lems of this new age without regard und and incurably denomination- 
nq to denominational interests. The dis- I IN | URY Q alized in its vision there should 
itl covery—and it has been a discovery ee emerge a journal loyal to the church, 
ith - % +s A Journal of Religion d d . 
—that a periodical can be religious evout and evangelical, and at the 
ent d h . f * CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON and ti f | 
5) 9m at the same time ree, positive HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors same time as free as a university class 
and at the same time liberal in its pfoyuR DOLLARS A YEAR ‘oom. And they stand amazed to find 
“ Thospitality to all enlightened points of themselves actually enjoyinga religious 
'S: view, has seemed to thousands of unsatisfied hearts like paper! Churchmen and earnest minded non-churchmen 
coming upon a refreshing spring of living water in a desert are saying that the Christian Century is pointing the 
place. The influence of the Christian Century extends way toward a new day for Christian faith and practice. 
ol 
be, Two Other Great Features of This Year 
Is A SERIES BY A SERIES BY 
MR. JOSEPH ERNEST McAFEE DR. H. D. C. MACLACHLAN 
“<< . ° 7 9? “ec ° . e ”? 
Community Religion Studies in Sin 
ro. l. THe Socran anp PourricaAL BackGrounp | 1. THE Sin AGAinst tHe Hoty Guosr— Browning's * The Ring 
ov THE AMERICAN CHURCH. and the Book.” 
2. THE DENOMINATIONAL CHURCH. %. Sin AND ATONEMENT ‘Tolstoi’s * Resurrection.” 
le, % Toe Fepervrep Unron CHurcu. 5. Tur Sin or IMMAturitry——I[bsen’s * Peer Gynt.” 
1. THe Communrry Cuurcu. 1. THE Sin oF THE Secret Wish Strindberg’s “There Are Crimes 
» A Community RELIGION. and Crimes.”’ 
st 6. INTER-COMMUNITY AND NATIONAL ORGAN- | 5. SINNING AT LoNG RANGe—Bernard Shaw’s “ Widow’s Houses.” 
_ _ ZATION OF RELIGION. 6. SecoND HAND SINNING-—Kipling’s * Tomlinson.” 
les . Next Steps 1n Community Expression oF | 7. SUN AND PuniIsiMENT— Dostoieftsky’s “ Crime and Punishment.” 
RELIGION. 8. SIN AND SociAs, CONVENTIONS —Hutchinson’s “ If Winter Comes.” 
\is- 
ty. - . . . . + . e. . 
3 The Christian Century is Distinguished by its Candid Dis- 
(| E a . . . . . 
/ cussion of Living Issues in the Light of 
the Mind of Christ 
Fill out one of these coupons and mail today. Addresses outside U.S. must provide for extra postage. 
Linen: Bei ||US lle ed tee ee 
The Christian Century, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 1 The Christian Century 
Dear Sirs: Please en‘er my name (a new subscriber) for a year's subseription to he Christian! 5 a 
I" fntury at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers &: ; "00) I will remit prone por of bill and ran ! 908 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
vill please send me without extra charge a copy of | ‘** Toward an Understanding of Jesus,”” by ! Dear Sirs: Enelosed please find $1.00 for a 
Nim vitch. or (] **Our Bible,’ * by. Willett, or ‘What and Where is God?” by Swain, or ! twelve weeks’ acquaintance subscription to The 
~ What ¢ ‘hristianity Means to Me,” by Lyman Abbott, or 7 ** Religion and Business,’ by Roger ! Christian C entury. 
abson, or 7 ** The Proposal of Jesus,"* by John Hutton, or ™ ‘ Children of the Market Place,’ 
" Edgar ir Lee Masters. i 
For “6.00 (ministers $5.50) Wells’ Outline of History “* and The Christian Century for one year. 1 Name. 
For =9 (ministers 8%), Shailer Mathews’ and Gerald Birney Smith’s great volume, ‘‘ A Dic- ! 
lonary of Religion and Ethic 's,”° and ‘The Christian Century for one year. 1 a 
{ Address 
= amy ee ; (Use title ‘* Rev.” if a minister) 
_ a - Out. 3-29 i Out. 3-29 
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It you ever jacked up your car, 
wrease or graphite 

Way to proper spring 
and on the ends of the leaves. 


lubrication : 


| motion works out the 
| Il ing and function better, smoother. 


has other valuable uses for the motorist 
It’s great for oiling magnetos and dis 


tributors, Ford commutators and timers 


-in-One ts a wonderful polish used 
this way: Wash car thoroughly with 
water to get rid of all grit. Put afew 
drops of 3-in-One on a cloth and go 
over a small surface at a time. Polish 
with a soft, dry cloth, 


| 3-in-One also cleans, polishes and 














| The Easy Way to 
Lubricate Your Springs 


loosened the spring 
between the leaves, you will appreciate thts easy 3-in-One 
just syuirt 3-n One Oil atong the edges 
Then drive 

j-in-One penetrates at once and the action of the leaves when car is in 


caked grease, dirt and rust, 
Leaves won't stick and break 


| ii a 

! -in-One 
preserves leather and imi 
1 iii tation leather upholstery 
Lan l-oz » FOC 
tles 
OW Cans 


FREE ' 


Uses 
a postal card 


|| THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 SS. Broadway, New York City 
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clips and inserted 














Springs stop squeak 








The Universal 
High Quality Oil 


Sold at all good stores 
and 8-oz. bot 


and in Jo. Handy 


renerous sample 
and Dictionary of 
Write for both on 
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 @Ehanne that April with his shoures sote 
Che droughte of {arch hath perced to the rote, 
And bathed every veine tn stwiche licour, 
OF which vertuc engqendred is the flour ;”’ 


’ 


* Than lonqen folk to’’ tap their sugar bushes. 


New Maple Syrup and Sugar 


Absolutely Pure 


GEORGE PORTER 


Highland Farm, Alstead, New Hampshire 


12 DeMaupassant Stories ] 0 
239 Book Catalog FREE 


Send us your name and address and 1c in coin o1 
stamps and we will send you a book of 12 short stories by 
De Maupassant and a free 64-page catalog of 259 other 
wonderful books of history, philosophy, love, mystery. 
religion, and adventure, which we sell at only 10c each. 


Haldeman-Julius Co., Dept.132,Girard, Kans. 




















a ee Mountain Refrigerators 
tN “The Chest with the Chill in It”’ 


Built on scientific principles aud 
tested by use 
‘*in over a million homes ”’ 
Easy to clean — evononical - 
durable and efticient. 
Sold in every ely and important 
town inthe United States. Send for 
handsome catalogues and booklets. 
Maine Manufacturing Co. 
Nashua, N. H. Established 1874 
— Look fer the name WHITE MOUNTAIN 
“ . = A 
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Cuts your ice hilt 

















OCEAN HOUSE 


Swampscott. 
Massachusetts 


On the exclusive North Shore 
A beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, if 





where the comfort and pleasure of 

its guests are constantly considered. 

Every guest room connects with pri- 

vate bath. Accommodations for 450. 

For reservations, write or wire 

kK. R. Grabow Company, Ine. 
k. R. Grabow, President 


Twenty years under the same management. 


Onhe Hotel deLuxe 
> ‘New oe . 














A REFUGE FOR THE PRO \G. 
HORN 

M° father was a pioneer plain: jay 

of western Kansas, and it fe to 

my lot to spend much of my tin op 

the plains with cattle. Antelope » jth. 

out number were on the range, aii | 


would watch them in their playful 
antics so much that it is not strange 
that in a country where there wis 4 


dearth of playmates I came to look pon 
these antelope as real friends, and {hat 
their passing was a source of more real 
regret to me than was the passin of 
the buffalo. 


When caught young, they soon be. 
came very tame and gentle and wer 


delightful pets; but here enters the real 
tragedy in connection with their preser- 
vation, and it is a point whieh I think 
should be considered in this discussion, 
It is impossible fo rear them under the 
restraint of the small parks or zodélogi- 
cal gardens. They thrive for a_ fey 
months and appear to be in the 
best of health and buoyant spirits: 
either a pulmonary disorder or 
tery sets in and death follows. | 
have observed many attempts to over. 
come this constitutional frailty of the 
antelope, notably those of “Buffalo 
Jones,” a neighbor of my father’s and 
one of my boyhood herves, but all were 
unsuccessful. <A few years ago one ol 
the animal keepers at the Brony Zoo, 
almost with tears in his eyes, told me 
that their last antelope had died a few 
months before. and that Mr. Hornaday 
had come to realize the futility of fur 
ther attempts along this line. I believe 
that this inability to survive under 
moderate restraint does not apply to 
any other animal of North America 
Certainly not to the buffalo, elk, or 
deer, for whose perpetuation so much 
has been done. 
Immediate 


very 
then 
dysen 


svon 


legislation, National or 
State, setting aside rather extensive 
areas aS antelope ranges is therefore 
doubly desirable. The alternative, as 
tragic as it is indefensible, is complete 
extermination of one of nature’s rarest 
and most interesting species. 


EK. O. FoisoM. 


Utica, New York. 


HABITAT—MONTANA! 


s a reader of your excellent publica- 

tion, The Outlook, I wish to bring 
to your notice an error. I refer to an 
article entitled ‘“Good-by to Marshal 
Foch.” 

The error is made in the 
“He is accompanied by one wildcat pre 
sented by the State of Wyoming.” The 
wildeat was a gift of appreciation from 
the people of Montana, and is symboli¢ 
of the Treasure State’s love for a good 
and great man, Marshal Foch. 

The wildcat, other than having the 
honor of being a Montana product, als0 
enjoys the distinction of having bee! 
the first, if not only, “bobcat” to journey 
by airplane, having made the trip 1 
Kansas City from Great Falls, Montana, 
in a cage strapped to the wing ot 4 
“plane.” GrakME B. Bante. 
Montana 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


s V. Lucas, who contributes to this 
E. week’s issue of The Outlook an 


article on the bull-fight, is one of the 
best known of English novelists and 
essavistss among his most important 
boo! are “The Slow-coach,” “Old. 


Lamps for New,” and “The Vermillion 
Rov.’ He is the editor of one of the 
editions of the “Works of Charles and 
Mary Lamb.” 


mimes Moreau TAkcer has veen 
C editor of the Abilene daily “Reflec- 
for’ since 1888. As president of the 
Reflector Publishing Company. director 
and lecturer of the Department of 
Journalism at the University of Kausas, 
and assistant secretary of the. Repub- 
lican National Convention—positions 
whieh he has held at various times—he 
has had his finger in most of the liter- 
ary. journalistic, and political pies in 
\bilene. He has contributed extensivel) 
io the leading periodicals of the coun- 
irv. including the “Century,” “Harper’s 
Magazine,” “North American Review,” 
and the “Saturday Evening Post.” 


iny Harpy HAaMMoNb, whose article 
4 in this issue tells of the fortunes of 
a Negro pastor who is a builder of trust 
and courage, is intensely interested in 
the colored race and has written and 
spoken frequently in advocacy of inter- 
racial justice and service. She is the 
author of “In Black and White” and “In 
the Garden of Delight,” and is editor for 
the Southern Publicity Committee on 
Interracial Relations. This sketeh, to 
cether with another to appear in an 
will be in 
cluded in a fortheoming “In the 
Vanguard of a Race,” by Mrs. Hammond, 
which will be published by the Council 
of Women for Home Missions and the 
Missionary Fdueation Movement. 


early issue of The Ontlook, 


he ork - 


V miiam C. Greee is president of the 
Gregg Company, Ltd., of Hacken 
\t present Mr. Gregg 
is in Kurope studying conditions and is 
sending special correspondence to The 
Outlook. 


\ WHAM P. Herm, Jr. newspape 

man, hails from Virginia. He be- 
gan his career as a journalist in the 
office of the Knoxville “Sentinel.” Later 
he became a reporter and city editor of 
the Newark “Morning Star,” and in 1911 
a reporter on the staff of the Associated 
Press in New York and Washington. 


sack, New Jersey, 


F' ILERTON WALbDo is an editor of the 
Philadelphia “Public Ledger.” He 
‘as been 


Balkans 


| war correspondent in the 


and at the British and the 
\merican fronts, and Commissioner of 
the Near East Relief for Southern Rus- 
Sia and Asia Minor. 


D M. Le Bourpats has been sending 

to The Outlook from time to time 
Special correspondence from Canada on 
Various subjects. 


7 Name of Willard Wattles on The 

Outlook’s list of contributors is not 
Miotiiliar. Several poems by him have 
éppcured in its pages. 
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Yellowston 
beats 


- oh 4 Butlington- 


Northern Pacific 
Planned Vacation 








EE the bears, bison, bighorns, beavers, elk and an- 
telope—the menagerie of Nature’s ‘‘ biggest show 
onearth’’in Yellowstone National Park this summer! 


For the low cost of a round trip ticket to Yellow- 
stone alone, take the ideal tour through the Park— 
in magnificent Gardiner Gateway, out over spec- 
tacular Cody Road, through Buffalo Bill’s country; 
then to Colorado’s Joyland with low-cost side trip 
to lovely Rocky Mountain (Estes) Park and Denver 
direct, or across the Continental Divide to Grand 
Lake and back through Denver’s Mountain Parks. 


Vacation fares much less 


Vacation costs are down. his year 
your dollar goes much farther; you 
can now afford to see the West. 


Free Book 
Yellowstone Park 


YELLOWSTONE 






Everything you want to know about 
Geyserland. Send for your copy today. 
A. B. SMITH 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Northern Pacitic Kat!way 
St. Paul 


P. S. EUSTIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. & Q. R. RK. 
Chicago 


Burlington - Northern Pacific 
Planned Vacations 


Three great wonder spots— Yellowstone Park, Rocky Mountain 
National-Estes Park, and Colorado—all on one circle trip 
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Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


29 M rel 
Real Estate 
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RAY MOND-WHITCOMB 
GED 1ouRS ocruises GD 


ANNUAL CRUISE TO 


‘THE NORTH CAPE 


sailing on June 28, direct 
from New York. OntheS. S. 
| “ Osterley "—Rates $675 up. ff 
| Iceland, North Cape, Nor- 
|} wegian Fjords, Sweden, Den- 





— 










mark, Belgium and England. 


“Europe” Tours — 1922 








| 

|} Varied and comprehensive |} 
| itineraries. Tours full of es- | 
| sential Travel Value. New | 


| Memorials, great battlefields, 
and the “ Passion Play. 

| Write for our illustrated Booklets 

| Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 

1 22 Beacon Street, Boston | 





Paris, The Battlefields, 
Belgium, England 


Opportunity for four girls to visit Ku 
rope this summer nnider competent and 
experienced chaperonage and direction. 
May 23 to August 15 
Kor particulars address 
Mrs. Christine Smith and Miss Fanny J. Gray, 
The Wyoming, 7th Ave. at 55th St., N.Y. City 
Tel. Circle 1286 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Popular Routes; Abundant Sightseeing : 
First Class Hotels; Skilled Interpretation of 
European Art, History, Literature, Music; 
l'ravel Schvoois for Intensive Language Study 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 




















LIK beanty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook’ to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trafttic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


Travel-Study Clu Italy to Eng. 


; June to Sept. 
Private, select, economical. Lectures on his- 
tory, art, current events. 


. u q ! Booklet. Dr. aaa 
Mrs. FLICK, University, Syracuse, N. Y 








June . 
33° European Tour 43 
Twelfth Conducted 
M ARY E. FITZGERALD, 

148 N. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ll. 
Special attention to ladies alone. Private, 
limited, reasonable. Side trips to Ireland, 
Scotland, and Spain. Auto tour from Grenoble 
toNice(3 days),Corniche drive to Monte Carlo, 
Awalti drive, Passion Play, coaching in Swit- 
zerland.References:members of former tours. 


Choice Tours to Europe 


Selected itineraries. Experienced 
leaders. Limited parties. Rea- 
sonable prices. Eleventh seasun. 


DEAN TOURS 


4 Wellesley Park, Boston, 24, Mass. 
will be 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘:i\." 


an organizer of asmall party. Established Lyn, 
Bascock’s Tours, 13 Halsey St., Brooklyn. 
Private party of young 


College Tour women sailing June 22, 


visiting 7 European countries. Passion Play 
reservations. Address Box 637, Mesa, Arizona. 
See 


Travel Without Trouble * 


best. of Europe. Passion Play and Battlefields. 
June and July. Private parties. Established 
1887. (iolden Rule Tours, Hollis; L. f % 7 

















Europe Beckons 


British Isles, Switzerland, Passion Play, 
I'yvrol, Italian Lakes, France. 
FHE BEST MODERATE PRICED TOURS 


Wait TOURS Mom 
821 Oe poh St., Boston 30, Mass. 








SUMMER TOURS 


GREECE, ITALY 
NORTHERN EUROPE 


adi 


PASSION PLAY 
‘HE EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


a the 


Our Scholarly Leaders 
Tours Interpretive Talks 
Have | Interesting Routes 


For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass 


8 Capitals Tour. 72 days. $975 Wai": 





Holland, 
belginm, Bavaria, Italy Switzerland, Monac 

France. Passion Play. Experienced conductor 
Geo. B. Watts, 4 Oak St., Minneapolis, Minn 


EUROPE (..uniries) $725 
FROM MONTREAL, JUNE 30 


England, Holland, the Rhine, Oberammergan 











(Passion Play), Austria, Italy (including 
MENTOR TOURS ‘ } Monadnock Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 
ra 
c. tS) and Return 
~~ Automobile Tour 
ingevery point of Scenic 
iy" 4 and Historic Interest in 
Qa — for particulare 
Nu” J.Raymond Wilson, tnc. 


Naples), Switzerland, F rance. Belgium 

AN f Coast to Coast 
to 65 Day itinerary includ- 
the United States, $850 

5303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 






















EUROPE 


Mediterranean Route June 22. 
Other tours June 1, 15, 24, 30; July 1, 6 
Various routes and prices. Oberam- 
mergan. Free tour to «organizer of 
small party. 


BEACON TOURS 


LITTLE BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. 























TAPLES TO SCOTLAND. Eight 

A countries. Passion Play. Fifth condueted 
tour of Florence G. Douglas. A. Welles 
ley. Best references. June 27, Mauretania, 
iSdays. 208 White Building. Seattle, Wash. 
»S. Mauretania. First 


June 27 §;.: 


p arty. janten to Naples. 
son. Mrs. Nelson Chester, 64 W. 


TRAVEL IN 1922 


Our large variety of European Tours for 
the coming summer surely includes the 
very one that will meet your travel needs. 


Personally conducted 
$1,040. oe se . 
Y "d St... 





Write us at once 
enrolling 


TEMPLE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 


Hotels and Resorts 
MASSACHUSETTS 


GREENFIELD, MASs, 
ofters special winter rates for rooms. and will 
serve at a moderate price a Club Breakfast. 
Special Noonday Luncheon, and Evening 
Dinner. -A series of weekly musicales and 
monthly dances given for the pleasure of our 
guests. For — patice ulate AY pply to 

Eeneger. 


Rock Ridge Hall 


, Near 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. (f*2',,) 
Fine location. Het.and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. Private baths. Sun-room. 
Our table a specialty. Terms moderate. Tel. 


Limited parties 
bow 




















__ NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Webster |: 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all peiecigel theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
wodations at moderate cost. 

Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 


JOHN P. TOLSON, Prop. 








Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to Fist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 














sy ] : 53 Washing- 
HOI EL JUDSON ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or wore. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


MAINE 


tamden, Me. For rent, fully fu shed, 
several high-class seashore cottage =. Begt 
selections now. Photos, plans, and full d 





SCT! 

tion. J. R. PRESCOTT, Newtonvilk Mas 
. : Attractive 1 dium 

Cape Elizabeth, Maine #‘u25"'*, div 
consisting of eight-room cottage wit! mod 
ern appointments and one and One-hai! acre 
land commanding magnificent and extensive 
view of Casco Bay. Offered to close state 
MAINE RE ALTY BUREAU, Portland, Me. 





FOR SALE 


Gentleman’s Summer or All-Year Hom 
In family since clearing of the land. 150 acres, 
productive soil, well divided. New oder 
barn, Comfortable old-fashioned fari louse 
electric lights and running water in both 
High elevation, finest scenery in Frankliy 
County, Me. Sacrifice for quick sale. Particy. 
lars of W. F.S., Box 7, South Braintre: Mass 


Ogunquit, Me., Cottage for Rent 





4 double and 1 single master bedrooms, * bath. 
rooms, living-room 23x25, dining-roum., | ry oe 
kitchen, laundry. Accommodations fo ” 

vants. Attractively furnished, every | noden 


convenience. Ideally located, wonderf il view 
of country and water. Garage. 6,761, Outlook 


M AINE Summer Estates and Cottages 


for sale and for rent 
MAINE REALTY BUREAU, Portland, Me 


TPO LET, 7-Room Furnished Cot- 

tage, 1 mile south of Rockland, on tle 
shore. City water, electric lights. open fire 
screened piazza, Electric cars near. $250 fur 
season. Address N. B. COBB, Rock land. Me 














NEW YORK _ 
DIRONDACKS, The ¢ 
CLUB. 





IR: ATER 
Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
plain. Cottages with central club house 
where meals are served. References required. 
For cireular or information address Joun B. 
BurNHAM, 233 Broadway, New York. 


HURRICANE LODGE 4 =." 





— IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
— i Hurricane, Essex Co., N.Y. 
met Comfortable, homelike. Alti- 
Mw /& tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 
xX wf ——— overlooking Keene 
Valley. Trout fishing. Camp- 
eS ing. Swimming pool. Golf 


links: mile course 9 well-kept greens. Tennis 
and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages. all improvements. Sep- 
arate suites and single rooms. Open from June 
lvth to October Ist. Address until May Ist K. 
Be LkKNap, 613 Clarendon St., Syracuse. N.Y. 





Health Resorts 
The Bethesda White H's 


A private sanitarmm for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. Tel. 241. 


“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful. quiet. restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough. re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem aspecialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.D., 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. 3 
Rest. Home 


The Beeches, Paris Hill, Me. "\s' J!" 


invalids and those needing er and change of 
scene. 22 miles from Poiand. Same White Mt. 
seenery. 0 feet altitude, Geood food, ca e, 
massage, hydro and electro-therapy. Children 
with their nurses made welcome at copeeete 


cottage. Booklet. ANNA SHEPARD, R. N. 











MASSACHUSETTS 
CAPE Ocean Front Bungalows 
COD s. w. Ball '56 Pine a N.Y, 
NEW HAMPSHITI: 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 


House, 
retined people for simmer season. 


hathroom, for Foe t 
Jelighit 
fully located on New England farm ues 
Portsmouth and Concord. Every conveniences 
Fully furnished, Open tires. Wood supply 
free. Rent $500. Appiy for particulars, 
JOHN F. SCOTT 
358 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


BexXG ALOW. modern, for rent, 
furnished. 8 rooms, bath. hot-water heat 
convenient and beautiful loc ~—_ _ rlooking 
Mount Washingto’. Garage ines 

teal Estate Agent for others, Be tin hem.N.H 


Artistically turnished 
intervals, B. 0, Seta om 

bath, sleeping-porch, vegetable garden, pine 
woods. mountain streams and views. fb 
CULLIS, 15 Berkeley st., Cambridge. Mass 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H, 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages 

furnished, for rent and for sale. Write t 

hooklets. Sancenr & Co.. New London, a H 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Rev 


9% bedrooms, 














es 





Roanatort ium inthe Berkshires. De- 
lightfully located, spacious grounds, rooms 
San. and airy. Moderni improv ements: ideal 


for rest and relaxation; pa'ticular attention 
paid to diets. The Terraces. Hinsdale, Mass. 


LINDEN |! j™, Ideal Place for Sick 
Doyl P People to Get Well 

loylestown, Pa. 4, inotvutiondevaved to 

the personal study and specialized treat- 

ment of the invalid. Massage. Electricity. 

Hvdrotherany Apply for cireular to 
Ropert Lippincott WALTER, M.D 
late of The Walter Sanitarium: 




















Apartments 


PARTMENT to let, furnished. 
From May 1 to November 1. 8 rooms, bath 
Fn porch, overlooking Charles River Basin. 
H. R. SCOTT, 5 Brimmer St., Boston, Mass. 











Property Wanted 


FAMa. ‘Y with children want to 
rent for summer 6-bedroom camp 
on lake where meals can be taken at central 
club house. F. LYNCH, Riverside, Conn. 











FOR SALE—AT BED ROCK 
PRICE TO SETTLE ESTATE 


At picturesque Marlboro, N. H., 120) acres 
at the base of mountain. famous for 
derful sunrises and sunsets. Notlimeg te 
obstruct view for miles. 15 acres under 
cultivation—large orchard with 60 yous 

bearing apple trees (Mackintosh Reds an d 
Baldwins), balance covered wit! statel’ 
pines, ete. Buildings consist of large tt 
modeled harn., sheathed with hardwood 


won 











Never been used for anything but fo live 
Has big. inviting living-room. wit! rust! 
mantel and fireplace, kitches, and screened 
glassed-in sleeping-porch, 12x35 ft. Kumming 
water, fed by pump from deep, evol, ne* 
haustible weil. Also pumphouse house 
(stocked), ete. 2 fine trout brooks and e* 
cellent shvoting in season. on property 
Great place for sport —rest—and rev reatiol 
Orchard should yield good income on 
vestment. € apable he Ip easy and econo 
ical to obtain. sily accessible by moto! 

only 2} hours’ ride from Boston ice for 
immediate sale, $7.14"!—less than Idings 
alone could be replaced for! le tree’ 
recently appraised by experience!) 0" -_ 


ist at $10 each. Arrangements ca! 

to show property by appointmen 
H. A. DUNNING 

39 Temple Place Boston 
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Real Estate Real Estate 
—NEW JERSEY VERMONT 
FOR RENT 
6-ROOM 


1FOR SALE—Summer Hotel 


Open year round. Attractive, popular, 
one block ocean bathing beach, among 
the pines. Accessible to golf, tennis, 
horseback riding and delightful motor 
trips through cool and shady roads. 
Within two Fours of New York. Express 
train service. C. H. RICHMOND, 
Astor Court Bldg., 18 W. 34th St., New York 














orsale or rent, Edgewater Heights, 
FNS}. Attractive center-hall house, 11 rooms, 
all modern conveniences. Outbuildings, 
artiat’s studio, garage, hennery, Many desir- 
able features. Write Room 1917, 25 Madison 
Ave., New York, or telephone Cliffside 69. 


NEW YORK 


COTTAGES || ON LAKE GEORGE 
FOR RENT || In Adirondack Mts. 


Golf, tennis, boating, bathing. Meals at club 
ifdesired. GLENBURNIE Co., Glenburnie, N. Y. 


ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 


FOR RENT FOR SUMMER MONTHS 
Located directly on Trout Lake, three miles 
by good road from Bolton Landing, Lake 
George. Entirely new. Built by present 
owner, who will rent for the entire season at 
moderate rental. Completely furnished 
throughout. Five rooms (three 
bedrooms ) and bath. Kitchen with 
running water. Ice, wood, and 
rewboat included. 
For full particulars address 6,479 Outlook. 




















Fully furnished, high- 
Cooperstown, N. ° ainan calemae for rent. 
Beautifully situated on Otsego Lake. Apply 
to ALEX PHINNEY, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


ON THE HUDSON 


Amost complete village home at Tomkins 
Cove, beginning of the Highlands, one hour 
from Weehawken Station, six minutes’ walk 
to station, wonderful river and mountain 
view, good shooting and fishing near by. 
Comfortable 12-room house, oak floors, steam 
heat, running water, 5 fireplaces, two baths, 
large living-room, conservatory, billiard- 
room, 7(-foot glass-enclosed piazza, 5 master’s 

rooms, servants’ quarters ; 4}¢ acres, wind- 
ing drives, large garage, chicken house, chil- 
dren’s play house, laundry, 30 fruit trees; 
electric lights in house, garage and grounds, 
tennis court, gardens. School, church, stores 
near by ; overlooking famous Bear Mountain 
scenic drive. Sacrifice price, $21,000. F. W. 
SCUTT, Owner, 309 Fulton St., Jamaica, 
N.Y. Telephone Jamaica 79. 








RHODE ISLAND 








For Sale at 
NEWPORT, R.I. 


The fine spacious residence of a wealthy 
New York gentleman, now deceased, 
ideally adapted by its size, situation and 
character for use as a 


CONVALESCENT HOME 
OR SANATORIUM 


Splendid healthful location, acres of 
pleasant grounds, large, airy rooms, 
extensive sleeping quarters, abundant 
baths, perfect sanitation, ample kitchen 
equipment and laundry facilities for large 








household. Huge stable easily convertible 

into gymnasium, recreation rooms or 
Service quarters. To settle the estate this 
property may be purchased for a fraction 
of its cost and on extraordinarily attrac- 
tive terms, 


ane 








For particulars address 


Kenneth Ives & Co. 


17 East 42d Street, New York City 








eee 





VERMONT 


VER MONT For Sale or Rent 
ful for Season, delight- 
sl cottaze on Lake Champlain. Extensive 
sround tall pines and cedars, ice, wood,spring 
vgn boat, Evenrude. 1} miles from D. & 
4. Station. Mrs. J. D. Nifong, Benson, Vt. 
—_—_—— 


for Rent —Furnished Summer Home 


DRE ES FROM RUTLAND, VT. 
farmhouse with 6 bedrooms and 2 





in > hie 

eodert b ‘throoms.Ice and garden plot. Hired 
and el ‘able. F ine view and cool nights. Bass 
oo fishing near. References required. 


Edward Eaton Chapin, Reserve, La. 








In Woodstock, Vt. ‘HOUSE, 


bath, lavatory, open fire, 2 screened piazzas, 
quaint furniture, ground for garden, 3 min- 
utes from the Inn. Price, $350 for the season. 
Apply to 1714 N St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


KINDERGARTNER, experienced, wishes 
to buy private kindergarten or open one. 
COUNTRY or villagepreferred.1,163,Outlook. 


_EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars, Albany ‘Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y 

DIETITIANS, secretaries, cafeteria man- 
agers, governesses, matrons, housekeepers, 
social workers, superintendents. Miss 
Richards, Providence, R.1. Box 5 East Side. 
Boston, ‘Trinity Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Fri- 
days 11 to 1. ddress Providence. 

CHARLOTTE Gordon supplies really de- 
pendable servants and offers personal inti- 
mate housekeeping experience to solve your 

roblems. Phone Plaza 9467 for the sort of 
col» you want. I promise a service of integ- 
rity based on the Golden Rule. 660 Madison 
Ave., between 60th and 61st. 

HOPKINS’ Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 
Ave. Governesses, nurses, housekeepers, 
dietitians, secretaries, companions, attend- 
ants. Families, schools, institutions. 

WANTED—Teachers all subjects. Good 
vacancies in schools and colleges. Interna- 
tional Musical and Educational Agency, Car- 
negie Hall, N. Y. 


FOR THE HOME __ 


NEW VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, $1 per 
quart, $3.50 gallon, carrier charges prepaid ; 
west of Mississippi add 25 cents. The Tavern, 
Grafton, Vt. 

MAPLE syrup from ‘maker, $2.50 gallon; 
sugar, 5 Ibs., $1.40; 10, $2.50; cakes, 30 cents 
yound. Postpaid in East. O. H. Blodgett, 

ower Cabot, Vt. 


GREETING CARDS 


COPLEY CRAFT HAND-COLORED 
EASTER CARDS will be sent on ten days’ 
approval. The line is best known for its 
distinctive verses. Jessie H. McNicol, 18 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

BEAUTIFUL card for all occasions. Fif- 
teen cents. Anna Wiluman, The Clinton, 
Philadelphia. 


___ STATIONERY 


THIRSTY blotters sent free on request, 
also samples of excellent stationery for per- 
sonal and professional use. Franklin Printery, 
Warner, New Hampshire. 

NOTE paper and envelopes. Your name 
and address on 100 sheets good qn paper 
and 100 envelopes. Blue or black ink. Post- 
paid $1. Huntington Press, 21 Bath St., 

orwich, Conn. 

UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for md 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 

















with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Samples on request. Lewis, 284 Second Ave., 
Troy, N.Y 





HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


WANTED, for water sports and athletics 
in girls’ camp in North Carolina, graduate in 
physical education of experience to assume 
responsibility. Give full particulars and ref- 
erences in application. 1,146, Outlook. 

TWO EDUCATED MEN AND WOMEN 
(PROTESTANTS) FOR LUCRATIVE AND 
CONGENIAL FINANCIAL WORK. _IN- 
TERESTED PROSPECTS SUPPLIED BY 
US. PERMANENT CONNECTION, SEND 
QUALIFICATIONS TO 1,187, Outlook. 

STENOGRAPHER, first-class, with knowl- 
edge of bookeeping; only well-educated 
young woman with business training will be 
considered. Write S. B., Box 42, 1358 Broad- 
way, New York. 

EXECUTIVE secretary for Social Service 
League, Easton, Pa. Applicants may address 
J.8. Heberling, care of Social Service League, 
Easton, Pa., stating qualifications, experi- 
ence, and present salary. 

WANTED—Councilors for boys’ camp in 
Maine. Protestant. Must bring five boys. 
Reference required. C.G. Williamson, East 
High School, Erie, Pa. 

WANTED, for Protestant institution in 
Connecticut, good, practical woman for social 
service work. Apply 1,208, Outlook. 

WANTED, for head of boys’ department in 
Connecticut Protestant institution,woman of 
ability and strong personality. Must under- 
stand and love boys. Apply 1,209, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


SCHOOL teacher with elderly father would 
like middle-aged Christian woman of refine- 
ment to act as housekeeper. New, up-to-date 
house—New York suburb. Pay is small, but 
comforts and independence of good home are 
assured. Miss F., 1 HicksPlace,Flushing,N.Y. 





HELP WANTED 


§21 
SITUATIONS WANTED 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


ADD to experience, energy, high moral 
character, good health, congenial personality, 
and devotion to true Americanism, and we 
may have a good position for you (for 4 sum- 
mer months or throughout the year), for these 
are qualities which distinguish both workers 
and members of the most famous American 
mountain resort, Lake Placid Club, Adiron- 

acks, N. A little self-contained world: 
8,000 acres, 38 farms, 320 buildings, 26 depart- 
ments. From garage to gardens; office to 
outdoors ; shops to store; kitchens to cham- 
bers, there is always a chance for higher per- 
sonnel. Write Employment Secretary. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


GRADUATE and undergraduate nurses 
wish position together. Long case. Prefer- 
ably Philadelphia or vicinity. References. 
1,181, Outlook. 


Business Situations 


TWO teachers, college graduates, desire 
positions in camp. Especially qualified to 
direct all dramatics, outdoor recreation, and 
occupational activities. Exceptional experi- 
ence and superior references. 1,142, Outlook. 
LITERARY assistant. Gentleman, author 
fifty published stories, would assist writer or 
editor with work. 1,203, Outlook. 


COMPETENT executive, trained librarian, 
research experience, desires interesting posi- 
tion. 1,206, Outlook. 

SUPERINTENDENT—FARMorESTATE. 
Business and engineering experience com- 
bined with practice and theory of farming, 
garden, and landscape; not afraid of work; can 
use hands as well as brains at need. Age 46, 
married, no family. 1,205, Outlook. 








Companions and Domestic Helpers 


YOUNG woman, 30, college graduate, ex- 

perienced, desires position as traveling com- 
panion to lady, oras chaperon for one or 
more girls traveling. Charges reasonable. 
Highest references. 1,086, Outlook. 
_ WILLIAMS undergraduate of high stand- 
ing desires to travel as tutor-companion this 
summer, preferably to Europe. Keferences. 
Address 1,091, Outlook. 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL desires sum- 
 ———— J. 8. Boughton, Angora, 


HOSTESS or house-mother for home where 
there are young girls. Trained, retined, and 
having home-making possibilities. 1,168, 
Qutlook. 


_ WANTED—A position for July and August 
in summer camp as housemother or assistant 
housekeeper by capable young Scotch woman 
of experience and pleasing personality. The 
best of references furnished upon request. 
1,176, Outlook. 


COMPANION-housekeeper, fully capable 
supervising household, including all accounts, 
personal and private, correspondence, order- 
ing, etc. ; open for position (present employer 
leaving city). Excellent references. 1,194, 
Outlook. 

WOMAN of education and refinement 
desires position as companion-secretary or 
supervising housekeeper. Any position of 
trust in household. Highest references. 1,196, 
Outlook. 

_FRENCH GIRL, VASSAR graduate, de- 
sires summer = as traveling compan- 
ion or tutor in French. 1,199, Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER, hotel experience, de- 
sires position for summer season. 1,198, 
Outlook. 

CORNELL instructor wants traveling com- 
panion position tor summer. 1,136, Outlook. 


AN educated, refined lady with knowledge 
of stenography and typewriting desires po- 
sition as secretary or companion. References 
exchanged. Address 1,182, Outlook. 


WANTED, by domestic science graduate. 
position as managing housekeeper in girls? 
school. Several years’ experience. Excellent 
references. 1,180, Outlook. 

YALE graduate, student medical school, 
wants summer work—chautteur, tutoring, 
athletics, 900 Yale Station, New Haven. 

EDUCATED, Protestant, American lady, 
35, linguist, useful, wishes free trip across At- 
lantic for services, about June 1, Offers, 1,191, 
Outlook. 

SECRETARY, companion, or traveling 
companion by Danish lady who speaks Eng- 
lish and French fluently besides her own 
language. Expert typist and stenographer. 
Has held present responsible position for 
three years. Highest references. 1,201, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher desires traveling 
position or governess for summer, Refer- 
ences. 1,197, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady, governess, wants position to 
take entire care of one or two children; can 
teach them. Excellent references. Miss Maud 
Ransom, 118 East 7th St., New York. 

COLLEGE girl, preparing to teach, wishes 
position for summer as nursery governess 
or companion and tutor. Fond of children, 
outdoor life. References exchanged. 1,204, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED private secretary desires 
position as social secretary or secretary- 
companion. Will travel. References. 1,207, 
Outlook. 

WANTED-—A position as housemother in 
boys’ or giris’ boarding school for the season 
of 1922-3, by woman of refinement, education, 
and ability. 1,217, Outlook. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


TRAVELING. American woman, experi- 
enced, cultured, sympathetic, speaking 
French,German, for lady, party,going abroad. 
Highest references. 1,214, Outlook. 


FRENCH lady desires summer position as 
companion. perience in a painting, 
nowledge 


elocution. Willing to travel. 
English. Highest American references. 1,216, 
Outlook. 


_HOUSEKEEPER -companion. German 
French, knowledge Italian, little music and 
painting ; industrious. Would travel. 1,213, 
Outlook. 

MIDDLE-aged American lady would like 
management of gentieman’s home. Experi- 
enced in care and supervision of children and 
young people. Will exchange references. 
1,211, Outlook. 

WANTED, by two refined young women, 
teachers, together or separately, positions as 
governess or companion In American families 
traveling abroad July, August. Expenses 
only. References. 1,215, Outlook. 


CHRISTIAN gentlewoman,graduate nurse, 
experienced in secretarial work and house- 
hold management, desires position as com- 
panion to elderly fady or sewi-invalid. High- 
est references. 1,210, Outlook. 

POSITION of trust. with someone who is 
actively interested in humanity. Applicant 
is experienced secretary, companion, or could 
assist with household management. Country 
preferred. Highest references. 1,219, Outlook. 


HOUSEMOTHER or housekeeper in gir|s’ 
school. Experienced. 1,222, Outlook. 
“EXPERIENCED teacher, capable, refined, 
desires position as companion or governess. 
References. 1,223, Outlook. 


RESPONSIBLE, cultured woman would 
care for home during family’s absence for 
living accommodations. 1,195, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


YOUNG man, 44 pe of age, 15 years’ ex- 
perience teaching Latin and history in pri- 
vate, high, and boarding schools, master’s 
degree University of Pennsylvania, will be 
open for position of similar character or small 
college for ensuing year. Highest references. 
1,153, Outlook. 


EXPERT tutor, Latin and English, college 
preparatory or advanced work, New York 
City. 1,167, Outlook. 

KINDERGARTNER, experienced, wishes 
summer work, 1,164, Outlook. 


CULTURED, refined English woman, ten 
years’ experience, desires position as child’s 
nurse. Best of credentials. 1,200, Outlook. 

COLLEGE gir] desires position for summer 
months as governess and tutor in family of 
two or three children. Experienced with 
children of all ages. 1,186, Outlook. 

ENGLISHWOMAN _ (governess-teacher) 
desires position for summer months. Music 
(piano, violin, harmony) and French. 1,188, 
Outlook. 


YOUNG lady, collegian, with excellent 
knowledge of English, French, Latin, and 
other college courses, desires position as gov- 
erness. Can also act as tutor. Highest ref- 
erences. Address Room 609, 665 Fitth Ave., 
New York City. 


TRAVELING companion or chaperon-gov- 
erness. Educated, experienced French lady, 
knowledge English ; teaches French, German. 
References exchanged. 1,218, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
shop for you, services free. No samples. 
References. 309 West 99th St. 


BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The . 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

MARRIED WOMAN, AGED 35, living in 
large western New York city in comfortable 
circumstances, would like to board two chil- 
dren between the ages of three and ten where 
parent or guardian is able to pay for the best 
of care. References of the very best can be 
furnished—intellectual, social, and business. 
Care of children thoroughly understood. 
1,095, Outlook. 


WANTED-—Defective people toboard. Ad- 
dress W., Pawiing, N. Y. 

TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. Monthly allowance and full mainte- 
nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 

MOTHERLESS INFANT will be given 
home and care by country doctor’s wife at $25 
a week. 1,140. Outlook. 

MOTHER living in the country will board 
healthy child, agelto5. $20 weekly. 1,184, 
Outlook. 

INVALID or nervous patient cared for in 
physician’s suburban home. Wife professional 
nurse. 1,185, Outlook. 

EXQUISITELY hand painted boxes con- 
taining fine chocolates and assorted candies. 
Superior quality. Make delightful Easter 
gifts. 1,189, Outlook. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge ; prompt delivery. 
25 West 24th St., New York. 

EXPERIENCED traveler wishes to chap- 
eron smal] party to Europe. Lived abroad 
before war, also past thiee years. Capable 
arranging interesting trips. 1,224, Outlook. 
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. eo 
ere goes the world | 


If you are to fill your real place asa citizen of the United 
States you must know what is going on in other countries and 
how those happenings are affecting conditions here at home. 
For instance, right now you need to ‘know just what lies behind 
the Genoa Conference, why the Conference is needed.and how 
it affects the people of the United States, whether we are 
represented there or .not. 


OUR 
WORLD 


will tell you all this. Every month ‘ Our World” will bring to you a vivid picture of ‘* The 
«world as it is”’—a picture of the new world since the war with the problems, the ways, ideas and 
movements that affect the peoples who dwell upon the earth. Not dry statistics, not propaganda, 

but intensely human, fully illustrated stories—articles and editorials written by men who know, 

and that will command and hold your interest. 

In the April Number (on sale March 29th) Vernon Kellogg, Alfred Zimmern, Hilaire Belloc, 
George E. Roberts, William G. Shepperd, Arthur Bullard.and others, who speak with the voice ot 
authority, tell what really lies behind the European situation, with scores of pictures, maps and 
eartoons to interpret their words, 


The Institute of International Information 


’ for the purpose of answering any questions 





25 
Cents 


Every 
Month 




















has been organized in association with ‘‘ Our World ° 
its members may ask regarding industry, religion, labor, finance, education, science, polities—in 
fact each side and phase of human progress in every country. The director of the Institute is 
Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, President of Clark University and f wmerly Professor of Geography at 
Harvard. 

Special Introductory Offer 


As a means of introducing ** Our World ’’ and the Institute of International 
Information to readers quickly, a four months’ subscription to the magazine 
and a membership in the Institute for one hundred and twenty days can be 
had, for a limited time, for $1.00. 

Sign and mail the coupon to us today so that we can start your subscription with April 
' HOUSTON PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 9 East 37th St., New York City 


I accept_your special offer to Outlook readers and enc cakes One Dollar for 4 months’ C harter Membership in the 
lustitute ot International Information and the next 4 issues of ** Our World ” (monthly). 
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7 ae New Shoes —- Old Shoes — Tight Shoes 
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i 
il all feel the same if you 
shake into them some 


‘ ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the Feet 


Takes the friction from the shoe, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor At night when your 
feet are tired, sore and swollen from walking or 
dancing, Sprinkle ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE in the 
foot-bath and enjoy the bliss ot feet with- 
out an ache. 

Over 1,500,000 pounds of powder for the feet were 
used by our Army and Navy during the war. 

In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 





So Easy to Use Rosts the Feet 
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29 March 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


A SUBSCRIBER in Maine who abhors tiie 
“me-too” attitude of altogether too 
many readers toward their periodic:!s 
renews his subscription to The Outlov{, 
and observes: “I notice that some of 
your subscribers are very free to eriti- 
cise you, among the most numercus of 
the criticisms being that your editorixls 
do not always agree with the precon- 
ceived notions of the critic. Whe. | 
read these articles, I am always re- 
minded of the story about a certain 
bishop who had a very intimate friend 
who was noted for the facility with 
which he agreed with every statenient 
made by his companion. Another friend 
of the bishop, talking with him one day, 
made the remark that B was a very 
agreeable man. ‘Yes,’ replied the bishop, 
‘but I sometimes wish there were two of 
us.” The application of this story is that 
a magazine would be of very little use 
to me if it did not sometimes disagree 
with my ideas, and I value The Outlook 
for the reason that it does just that.” 





“A couPLe of years ago I secured a 
renewal of The Outlook a dollar 
cheaper, by what I decided was not quite 
honorable means, so I am sending the 
money now,” writes a reader whose let- 
ter is signed “An Ex-Subscriber.’”’ In 


order to show our appreciation o: this 


charming exhibition of good faith, we 


shall be glad to present this. reader with 
a year’s subscription to The Outlook 
with our compliments, if he or she will 
disclose his or her identity. 


“ ow many 
low 


people, by the way, fol- 
the excellent Book Table of 
this weekly?” asks the New York 
“Times” in its issue of February 26 in 
an article about The Outlook. 


A LAWYER ON THE 
MOONEY CASE 

ERMIt me to call attention to some 
facts in the Mooney case which 
your editorial on the subject overlooks. 
The explosion which killed ten in- 
nocent persons and injured about fifty 
was caused by a bomb contained in a 
suit-case, which was placed on the side- 
walk of the street through which a pro- 
cession was to pass. It had a time fuse 
and exploded. Mooney and _ Billings 
were suspected of the crime; their dwell 
ings were searched; materials for mak- 
ing bombs were discovered in each, and 
among them a quantity of ball bearings, 
such as are used in making automobiles 
and bicycles, which were the missiles 
driven from the exploding bomb flat 
killed the persons in the street. Mooney 
and Billings were not makers or repail- 
ers of automobiles or bicycles, and (ley 
could have had no legitimate use for 
these balls. A speedy investigation was 
made; thirteen Grand Jurors certified 
that, in their opinion, there was prob- 
able cause to believe these two men t0 
be guilty, and thereupon they were 
placed on trial. Each was found guilty. 
Mooney was examined personally 4s a 
witness. The witnesses who it is now 
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1922 

claimed committed perjury were also 
examined and cross-examined in open 
court. On page 656 of the Report the 
Court said of Mooney: “‘From the record 
pefore us it appears that the defendant 
was confronted by testimony from many 
sources which fully supports the ver- 
dict found by the jury. He was de- 
fended with great ability in the Superior 
Court, and he was similarly represented 
in tis Court.” Again, in the Report on 
178 California, 525, the Court dwells on 
the thoroughness of the trial. 

The testimony of Oxman to which you 
refer, though no doubt a factor in the 
evidence, was unnecessary. The evidence 
of guilt was ample without it. But Ox- 
man was put to the test on the trial. 
He was examined and cross-examined 
by able counsel in the presence of the 
His truthfulness was argued to 
the jury. They saw the man and heard 
his testimony. If they believed him, 
what right has any one now to say that 


jury. 


he did not tell the truth then? The 
persistent propaganda of the _ labor 


union, which took up Mooney’s case and 
which has expended great sums of 
money for his release, is quite equal to 
bribing men after the trial to change 
their testimony. Obviously a new trial 
now, six years after the murder, with 
witnesses scattered and not obtainable, 
would not be so reliable a method of 
getting at the real truth as the first 
trial. 

In all the various attempts that have 
heen made by his friends to obtain his 
release I fail to find the slightest at- 
tempt to bring to justice the parties who 
were really guilty. If there was any 
real desire on their part to have justice 
done, they would have aimed, not only 
to release their friend, but to punish 
those who were actually guilty. 

Let us look at the case from another 
aspect. Suppose it were true that the 
witnesses who identified Mooney as one 
of the two men who carried the suit- 
case and put it down .on the sidewalk 
were mistaken in their identification. 
If he procured others to do this, he was 
just as guilty of the crime as if he did 
it himself. There was a great deal of 
evidence, as stated by the Court, besides 
that of these particular witnesses, to 
show that he was a party to the murder. 

It has for years been shown in various 
forms, to the discredit of justice in this 
country, that a large proportion of mur- 
derers escape punishment. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association, through a com- 
ihittee of which I have for years been 
chairman, has successfully promoted the 
Passage of legislation by which, in crim- 
inal as well as in civil cases, appeals 
should be decided on the merits, with- 
oul regard to technical errors. Similar 
legislation exists in California and in 
Many other States. The greatest dif- 
we have had to encounter, and 
the most effective means by which 
eri inals do escape, is the eagerness 
With which misguided persons ask 
clemency for the guilty. They forget 
entirely the old maxim, “The judge him- 
self is condemned when the guilty 
escape.” Everett P. WHEELER. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





$700 & $8.00 SHOES 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 





SAVE MONEY BY WEARING | ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $6.00 


W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 


SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY | wHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We donot 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


j 








STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE fF. = 
AT THE FACTORY 





THE STAMPED PRICE 

iS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 

d ad UNREASONABLE PROFITS 








No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply you withW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they doin New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay 
“one or two extra profits. Order direct 
from the factory and save money. 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality atthe low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 











President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
767 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





0 ee C ? 
rganizing a Company ! 

Save the usual incorporating expenses and taxes, and 
avoid personal liability by forming your organization on the 
regulation Common Law Plan under a pure Declaration 
of Trust. National Standard Forms (the work of 
recognized attorneys) furnish complete requirements with 
which any one in any State can organize and begin doing busi- 
ness the same day. Pamphlet A-19 free. C.S. Demaree, 
jegal blank printer, 613 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 


PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALE 
From hardy English Ringneck non related Stock 
Price $25 per hundred 
Address, Rocketer Game Preserve, Riverton, Conn. 











lhittemores 
Shuclean 


Is Superior for 
White Kid and Buckskin Shoes 
Whittemore’s White Heel and 
Edge Enamel for heels and edges 
WHITTEMORE BROS. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Makers of 

Gilt Edge for Ladies’ and 
Children’s Black 
Shoes 















2A SUMMER CRUISES 


- AROUND i 
= THE MEDITERRANEAN © 


8 PIFE’S full measure has not 

been reached without a share 
of travel. Seeing other scenes and 
other people—each with some mes- 
sage, is a most necessary part of 
education. The supreme oppor- 
tunity of pleasurable, worthwhile 
travel is offered in our cruise-tour 
by specially chartered new and 
superb Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“Tuscania”’ sailing from New York 
July 5th, returning September 6th. 


Well - planned itineraries — long 
glorious Summer days spent cruis- 
ing or on leisurely and interesting 
shore excursions. 

Option to return via North Atlantic. There 
are various programs for visiting PAL- 
ESTINE — ROME — the PASSION 
PLAYS at OBERAMMERGAU — dif- 


ferent parts of Northern Europe including 
PARIS (Battlefields), LONDON, ete. 


Inclusive Fares from $600 
For Full Particulars Apply 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
3s Angeles Montrea ! Toronto Vancouver 


150 Offices Throughout the World 
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BY THE WAY 
Ci B 
A entury ook HE reported transmutation of tung- eager to throw a monkey-wrench into 
For All Who Think T sten into helium by means of in- the machinery. 
tense heat has revived interest in the ager : 
: Under the heading “The Decline of 
£ attempted transmutation of baser metals : gg Englist ae 
—They are terribly into gold by the alehemists. One of the Psychoanalysis an English weekly re. 
¢ : ‘ . F ; _. marks: “People are not talking about 
overworked. experimenters in this direction was psychoanalysis quite as much as they V 
Casanova, the “prince of adventurers.” ems : oe 
—They do not sleep His method is thus described by him- “*'® » age ne Rae See Se ile 7 
enough. self, in a document found among the turn as a po getene aar ype ager “— 
papers of the Bastille after that cele- * eanggiiad ° ~~ ees on ine 
—They have a weak brated prison was destroyed: jokes, and now it is being pushed out by ts 
stomach. “Yow mit take four ounces of good SDK ANd eetnya Am ae 
silver, dissolve it i a fortis, and : : ° 
—They have unduly oso ean as cae blade: ~~ uses.” Ectoplasm, it may be added, 8 
sensitive nerves. after which wash it in tepid water to 38 technically defined as “The denser 
. separate the acids, then dry it well; mix outer protoplasmic layer of a unicellular Ya 
—They are different it with half an ounce of sal ammoniac, °'8@nism or cell without a cell-wall, as ca 
from most folks. and place it in a retort. After this take of an mann or of certain ova.” It is te 
—Th ‘ a pound of feather alum and a pound of ee gent be wee ors = egeay ta red pe 
ey are running Hungarian crystal, four ounces of cop- J°°! 2aS provided material for drawing ce 
down. peras, four of native cinnabar, and two 00M conversation in English society. On 
—Th ti of sulphur. Place them in a cucurbite; Ectoplasy” is perhaps the term i nL 
ey are neuro 1c put this on a four-blast furnace, with the this is defined in the Standard Diction- H 
semi-invalids. fire heated to the fourth degree. Close @%Y much more simply in one word, E 
the opening with a triple bladder,” ete. “Materialization,” which of course aligis ~ 
Etc., Etc., Etc. One of the ingredients of this precious it With the kindred subject of “spooks.” silk 
- hodgepodge was to be a corps parfait. The word “Chinaman,” used inno- — 
Neen 5 SS jl but the composition of this “perfect ently enough by many of us in refer. pY 
x (SIXTH PRINTING} body” was carefully omitted by Casa- ring to a native of the Celestial Enipire, th 
nova, so that the recipe is valueless is said to be regarded as a very distaste. er 
\ An Authertative 20d Fossinating Book even to an alchemist. ful appellation by the Chinese then: thi 
\ = — Style _ selves. “How would you like to be called on 
N After asking the usual questions aheut an Americaman?” a Chinese is reported ap 
NI OUTWITTING ee ae ae coe aoe oie to have countered when addressed as a tre 
OUR NERVES Sane one of hs teats ales peer her Cane. been iene =“ _ — = 
; . ad : “Chinese,” preferred as descriptive of a a 
By work at school. Finally he got to geog- native of China, is that it is also an ‘ 
JOSEPHINE A. JACKSON, M. D. raphy. “Now tell me, dear, what is a . ‘i ol, adil acs wh 
pi pt Rg pie Ae a ae mae _ adjective, and unless we say Chinaman Ste 
HELEN M. SALISBURY a aa peat a wi we have no analogue for “Englishman,” the 
Ss, en said, eagerly: aze, yer aq, an ?? sTKr ” i 
nmr Ae oh mage: amet cathe pee riverince, it’s a kettle wid a hole in it.” ree, batencuniceaniens a 
Suh The feed Tocohin Fhe Way Gua, Ther Teed Chicago plans to keep pace with New DE 
pre chew on Raves er Seong te The late James Henry Ottley, former york City in the matter of hotels by AN 
vital Same of theve chapters will reveltioniee the publisher of “McCall’s Magazine,” gave erecting a twenty-five-story hotel on sr 
Pee OA oe $100,000 to his fellow-workers when he Michigan Boulevard at a cost of $12,000, A 
% Se Senne al dala ia retired in 1918. His tribute to their 900. Its most notable innovation will 
ty share in his success was generous and pe an airplane landing, more than a son 
significant. He distributed this large plock long, on thé roof. she 
. sum, he said, “because no man can make —-~- ' tha 
QC) utwitting Our Nerves” will not a great success alone. He must have the “Some of the citizens of Hollywood. peo 
kill germs or heal broken bones, help of others. My employees have been Illinois,” Says the New York “Herald,” io 
or grow hair on bald heads, but it is my helpers. It seemed unfair to leave “are talking about changing the name 0! sa 
said that three-fourths of the ailments the business and give them no share in that little suburb. They fear that the mel 
of Americans are chiefly in the minds its surplus earnings.” place will suffer because of the notoriety mal 
of those who are ailing and that a won by the California Hollywood. Bu do | 
good stiff dose of expert common sense sritish postage stamps on letters re- names do not make places. The State nis 
will do them more good than a multi- ceived from Ireland come to America of New York has two villages name pro 
tude of prescriptions. “ Outwitting sur-stamped with Gaelic words which Sodom, but their denizens tread thie mer 
Our Nerves” is that dose. apparently stand for “The Irish Free _ paths of virtue unafraid.” Other places — 
i ™ State.” In English the transliteration of doubtful reputation in antiquity, bu iy 
26th thousand. Price $2.50 would be, we are informed, “Rialtas of good canara America, are: Ninevell, = 
 tietitiies Cue Neewan” ia pabiiched Sealadach na hEireann.” Is it fair to Corinth, Babylon, and Pompeii. Ati 
by The Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., suggest that the h placed before Eireann a : a a —_— 
ea ph ab men met may be a concession to Cockneyism? : The various degrees of the color ~~ Alli 
is more convenient, write your name and -a ae were formerly drawn with much exact have 
me et _Mark Twain’s highest ambition in ness in the West Indies, as indicated in J figeg 
to your bookstore or to the publishers. The life, as quoted in an interview with an old law, with its curious names. . * 
alae wiaeienaeiiaiaiin cue? Douglas Fairbanks, was “to throw a raw These were: One-half black, mulatto. han 
ee ee eee eee -- ege into a revolving fan in a public one-quarter, quadroon; one-eighth. 0 ss 
I For the enclosed 32.50 please send one restaurant.” Douglas himself has his toroon; one-sixteenth, quinteroon:; one In 
copy of * Outwitting Our Nerves” to pet ambition: it is thus outlined, in his 32d, griffada; one 64th, mustafee; one Ne ¢ 
: reported words: “A man just passed up 128th, mustee; one 256th, sang d'or. repa 
PE san sresnnsrinseenennaeincthe tensa, Fifth Avenue with long whiskers, and The offspring of the sang d’or and 4 ern 
Te IRC: I never see such an ornament that I do white person was regarded as_ white ure | 
aera aeons not want to touch a match to it.” Both again, not Negro, and could not be held anne 
humorists seem to have been endowed as a Slave, the “black drop” being 5° hi 
SA SOA ASAP SREB: (0-2) with the complex that makes some men _ thinned as to be considered negligible. 




















